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THE PAST OF THE REFORM BILL, 


HERE is now a Reform Bill embracing, however imper- 
T fectly, the whole subject, and this Bill has got into 
Committee. The preliminary discussion is over, and the Bill 
has an ascertained existence. How long it may preserve this 
existence is another matter; but at any rate, for the moment, 
it is in print, and the House of Commons is engaged in dis- 
cussing its details. The present, therefore, seems a convenient 
time to review its past history, and to see what points regarding 
it may be said to be established, and what are still left doubt- 
fal. Who would have supposed a few months ago that there 
would be a Reform Bill, and that it would reach a Committee 
on the 4th of June? It must be remembered, however, that 
the two things go together more closely than they would seem 
to do. The Bill is now at a mere elementary stage, because it 
has been brought in by halves; and it was brought in this year 
because it was brought in by halves. The Government pre- 
pared a Bill easily and quickly for this Session, because they 

were possessed with the delusive notion that they could carry 
a Franchise Bill in one Session and a Redistribution Bill in 
another Session. There would have been no advantage in 
their waiting for another year so long as this notion held its 
sway over their minds; for, had they done so, we should have 
been no further forward next year than we are this. A 
Franchise Bill would have been proposed, and the addition of 
a Redistribution Bill would have been insisted on. We should 
only have had a twelvemonth later the debate which we had 
this year on Lord Gnrosvenor’s amendment. If the present 
Ministry was to propose a Bill at all, it was necessary that a large 
amount of most valuable public time should be consumed in 
simply demonstrating that they were under a complete delu- 
sion as to the best method of passing a Reform Bill. This 
does not seem a great success for the public. Three months 
of Parliamentary talk and Parliamentary fights merely to show 
that a particular set of public men do not know what is the 
best way of submitting a great measure to the House. But 
it is evident that the mistake made by the Ministry was one 
that reached far in many directions, and that it was very 
important that it should be decided once for all whether it 
was a mistake or not. For the radical misconception of the 
Government was that a Reform Bill, to be successful, must be 
framed so as to disarm the opposition of those who had personal 
motives for opposing it. It was very natural that a Ministry 
headed by Lord Russe, who has been the author of so many 
Reform Bills that have failed, should have been very appre- 
hensive of defeat, and should have explored in a very sensitive 
and anxious spirit the chances of success. It seemed to men 
in this frame of mind that it would be wise to consider 
from what quarter the most tenacious and effective oppo- 
sition would come, and to avoid or mitigate antagonism. 
The members for small boroughs were esteemed the true 
source of danger, and it was supposed possible, in the first 
mstance, to avoid their antagonism by leaving them for 
a year or more in uncertainty as to their fate, and in- 
viting them to let a Franchise Bill become law. When 
this failed, then it was thought a dexterous stroke to try 
to mitigate their antagonism by giving their boroughs a 
entary existence in a group. It is something that the 
whole delusion is now dispelled. ‘The Government has learnt 
that, instead of thinking of Parliamentary opposition, it should 
think of national support. A Reform Bill, to pass, must be 
ed so as to make impartial outsiders think it is a reason- 
ably good Bill, and so as to furnish those who are eager for 
Reform with as good a case as they can have. It is obvious 
that, if we for a moment supposed the Bill could pass this 
on, the Government system of grouping must be aban- 
doned, and a system substituted that will be defensible in 
itself, and not as a mere sop to the members immediately 


making a Reform Bill but in the hope of making it agreeable ; 
but nations must put up with what they can get, and as the 
actual Government made this great miscalculation there was 
nothing to be done except to show them by experience that 
they were wrong. 

The time that has hitherto been consumed in discussing the 
Reform Bill might have turned out to have been very well 
spent or altogether wasted. If the discussion had shown that 
the country and Parliament do not want any Reform Bill at all, 
and are quite prepared to let things go on as they are for an 
indefinite period, this time would have been very well spent. 
Any discussion that had brought us to so definite a conclu- 
sion in three months would have been worth having; for we 
should then have got rid of this gigantic obstacle to all useful 
legislation, and might hope that next Session Parliament would 
not talk, but work, and work to some purpose. If the 
Ministry had forfeited the confidence of the country and of 
Parliament, then these three months of discussion would have 
been almost entirely wasted. For all we should have arrived 
at would be that an incompetent Ministry had been shown 
to be incompetent, and this might have been shown 
in much less time. But although it would be rash to speak 
too decisively on the point, we think that the past history of the 
Reform Bill shows that the country and Parliament wish that 
a Reform Bill should be carried, and that it should be carried 
by this Ministry. We gather that the general wish is that a 
Reform Bill should be carried, because the debates have shown 
that there is only one consistent and tenable line of argument 
against a Reform Bill, which is that adopted by Mr. Lows. 
He boldly says that we have by some accident got a purely 
perfect system of government, and that any alteration in it 
would be the ruin of the country. To all time a ten-pound 
householder, and no other man, is exactly the right 
man to vote for English members of Parliament. No pro- 
position could have been more clearly put forward or 
more forcibly advocated, and, if Mr. Lowe expressed 
the general view of the country or of Parliament, 
we should think that the whole question of Reform 
was at anend. But everything tends to show that, both in 
and out of the House, the minority that thoroughly agrees 
with Mr. Lowe is a very small minority. There is a large 
preponderance of opinion that some Reform Bill is desirable, 
and that, now the question has once been raised, it ought to 
be settled. The House has also shown that it does not wish 
that it should be settled under another Ministry. This 
feeling is not a strong one, and might soon vanish away; 
but up to this time the House has not liked to forsake the 
Government altogether, and Ministerial mi ent has 
on more than one occasion awakened an amount of irrita- 
tion that would have been very dangerous had not the general 
wish to support the Government been decidedly strong. Nor 
has the result of the discussion been to attract support to the 
Conservatives. They are not responsible for what Mr. Lowe 
says, but he is so much the most brilliant speaker against the 
Bill that the opposition to Reform has naturally been in some 
measure identified with his speeches; and many persons 
who were wavering before in opinion have revolted from 
the tone of those speeches, and cannot bear to suppose even to 
themselves that they have so profound a distrust of their poorer 
fellow-countrymen, and nurse so poor a dream of the future 
as an eternity of the domination of ten-pound householders. 
The Conservatives, too, often seem unfair and captious and 
petty beside their opponents. It was a very deep descent 
indeed, from Mr. Giapstone’s earnest eloquence last Monday, 
to the miserable squabbling of the Opposition the next day as 
to the mode in which the new Bill should be printed. It is 
true that a very large number of members, and possibly a 
majority of the House, would wish, if they could have exactly 
what they want, that the present Government should retain 
office, and that the Reform Bill should be neither insisted on 


«affected by it. The nation has to regret that it had nota 


in office that could have foreseen the consequences of | nor abandoned, but merely shelved to a more convenient 
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season. But, if the past history of the Bill has shown 
anything, it has shown that this is impossible. If the 
present Government stays in, it must stay in to carry a 
Reform Bill. Mr. Lowe may laugh at the notion of their 
honour being concerned in not holding office unless they can 
carry a Bill sooner or later. But they distinctly tell us that 
they think, whether rightly or wrongly, that their honour is 
concerned, and England would indeed be falling if she per- 
mitted her public men to do that which they themselves 
announce to be dishonourable and disgraceful to them. 

If the Government is, in this or a future Session, to 
carry a Reform Bill, it becomes important to gather such 
indications as have been hitherto afforded of the light 
in which the main provisions of the present measure 
have been regarded. On some points there has clearly been 
expressed an adverse judgment; on others the balance of 
opinion seems to be more or less adverse; on others no judg- 
ment has as yet been expressed. General opinion, in and out 
of the House, may, we think, be taken to have pronounced 
that the Reform question must be dealt with as a whole, that 
the Government system of grouping is bad, and that the 
proposal to give county votes to borough leaseholders is, 
as Mr. Guapsrone himself acknowledges, inadmissible. The 
general balance of opinion seems to be adverse to the dis- 
franchisement of dockyard labourers, to the Savings’ Bank 
qualification, to the bestowal of English seats on Scotch 
members, and, we perhaps may add, to the further crea- 
tion of what are called unicorn counties. We think 
that the general balance of opinion may be said to be 
adverse to this last proposal, for it has been repeatedly 
attacked, and never, so far as we can recollect, defended. But 
the only speaker who has given any distinct reasons for his 
objection was Sir Huan Cairns, and his main reason was that 
unicorn counties are almost always contested, and so the 
members for those counties are not so safe and comfortable 
in their seats as other county members. We understand how 
this hurts them, but we do not see how it hurts the nation. 
There is no gain to the public in two members of the same 
shade of political opinion being for ever returned by a county. 
If there is a third seat, it is contested because persons belong- 
ing to some other political party, or some other section of 
society than the dominant one, think this third seat may 
be secured for a member who thinks as they do. Lastly, 
before the Bill reached Committee, there had been no distinct 
expression of opinion on its three main points—the reduction 
of the borough franchise, the reduction of the county fran- 
chise, and the transfer of a considerable number of seats 
from small to large constituencies. The question of the 
county franchise has now been decided; and on the other two 
chief features of the measure, we shall probably know before 
long what is the decision of the House. 


THE FUTURE OF THE REFORM BILL. 


I ig is impossible to doubt that the future of the Reform Bill 
will be greatly affected by the proceedings of the House 


on Thursday night. The high character of Lord Srantey and 
that of the party with which he acts precludes the idea that | 
his motion to change the order in which the clauses of the | 
Bill should be considered was meant to give the Opposition | 
an unfair and underhand advantage over the Ministry. | 
Mr. sometimes condescends to snap an unimportant 
division, for the mere pleasure of embarrassing opponents | 
and encouraging friends; and a large section of the Con- 
servative party seems to be amazingly anxious to enjoy 
the tiny pleasure of gaining little victories on points which 
have no interest or meaning except in the House itself. But 
whenever the Conservative party acts deliberately as a 
party, it almost always acts in a manner that, according 
to the rules of party warfare, is open and honour- 
able. It was a great and an unexpected surprise to 
Mr. Guapstons to find that the general question, whether the 
Bill should be allowed to proceed, was suddenly to be re- 
vived; but, as it happened, the Government felt itself as 
likely to be successful on a division as it ever could be, and if 
it had asked for a delay to consider the course it should adopt 
on so vital a point, the delay would certainly have been 
granted. Still, although Lord Sraniey’s motion was not, 
perhaps, strictly speaking, unfair, yet it was a political mis- 
take of the gravest kind. We know that it did not succeed, 
and it may be said that it chiefly seems a mistake because 
it was unsuccessful. But, at any rate, Lord Srantey 
ought to have considered what must be the consequences if 
it were not successful. It was obvious that the Government 


could not accept a defeat quietly. AsMr. Guapstoye truly 
no words could be too strong to express the degradatic), of 
Government which should allow i to. be responsible fore 
Bill the conduct and charge of which had been taken out 
its hands. The question ought therefore to have been 
whether this was an occasion for turning the Government oy 
which would be a favourable one to the Conservatives, ang 
was this a question on which the Liberal majority would be 
likely to desert their leaders? The answer given by gy 
reasonable Conservative would, we are convinced, have ben 
in the negative; and the question escaped the attention of the 
Conservative party solely because the Opposition is getting 
into the bad habit, so natural to a party which is almoy 
always out of office, of thinking, not how a Government can be 
carried on, but how it can be annoyed. Nor had the Con. 
servatives any clear preponderance of argument on thei 
side. Theoretically, it is at least as reasonable to decide firg 
what is to be the qualificatitn of voters, as to decide first what 
constituencies are to return members. In fact, so much of 
the discussion on the redistribution of seats must turn on the 
number of electors which the proposed constituencies wil} 
have, and it is so impossible to speculate on these numbers 
until the standard of qualification is known, that the orde 
adopted by the Government appears to be the most convenient, 
And the Conservatives should have considered the effec 
which their motion was likely to have outside the Hous, 
There is a general wish that the Conservatives should have g 
fair field to argue every arguable point against the Bill, and 
that the Bill should not be so constructed as to do them 
wanton injustice; but there is also a very general wish that 
the Bill should not be got rid of by a mere sidewind, and 
that its defeat or abandonment should not be due to any tran- 
sient effort of party dexterity. 


The defeat of Lord StanLey’s motion unquestionably gave 
strength to the Government, and we cannot agree in the 
opinion that, if the Bill is not carried this Session, it will here- 
atter make no difference that this or that decision has been 
arrived at on provisions of a Bill that has been dropped. On 
the contrary, the whole tenor of the debate on the county 
franchise shows that it will have a great and unavoidable in- 
fluence on the whole future history of Reform, if the House 
has once pronounced a deliberate opinion in favour of a 
14/. franchise in counties and a 7/. franchise in boroughs. 
To the argument that, when Lord Derny’s Bill was read 
a second time, the House gave its sanction to a 1ol. county 
franchise, the reply of the Conservative leaders was, not 
that it made no difference what the House might have 
done formerly, but that this sanction had not really been 
given. So, when the Government argued that it was bound 
to be guided by a vote once given, almost by accident, in 
favour of Mr. Locke Kin@’s motion, the Opposition trium- 
phantly replied that the vote had been reversed shortly after- 
wards in a full House. The reduction of the county 
franchise to 14. has been carried, and it may be anticipated 
that the reduction of the borough franchise will be carried 
also. That after so protracted a discussion, and after every 
effort has been used to procure as full an expression of 
adverse opinion as possible, the House should declare its 
readiness to reduce the borough and the county franchise 
to the figures proposed by the Government, must be re- 
garded as a very important event in the history of the 
English Constitution. It must be a starting-point for all 
future discussion, and even if there is no time to pass 
present Bill this Session, and a new Bill is brought in next 
Session, men’s judgments will be naturally and insensibly 


_ guided by the recollection that the point of the reduction of 


the franchise has been already decided. This is a very great 
advantage to Reform. We are not surprised at the uneasiness 
which it causes in the minds of those who dislike Reform 


‘altogether, or who want to have the very slightest and 


mildest Reform that can be devised. The practical difi- 
culties of settling the redistribution clauses are enormous, 
and the Government may find it impossible to deal with 
them this Session; but the discussion they will provoke 
will be one of small details, very important to individual 
members and boroughs, but monotonous, wearisome, 

often unintelligible to the general public. But that part 
of the Bill which will have been carried will have been 
broad, simple, and intelligible; and every one will re- 
member the success of the Government in giving to 7/. 
tenants a vote for boroughs, and to 14/. tenants a vote for 
counties, although he may not remember anything more, 

may fail to understand how it was that the Government 
wished to join Lymington and Andover in a group, and how 
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: t Lymington and Andover were suddenly 
have anything to do with each other. 
— debate on the county franchise was as good as could 
There is no particular reason why the limit 
pa fixed at 14/., but there is also no particular reason 
why the limit should be fixed at zo/. That 2ol. is something 
why the qualification for jurymen, is not much of a reason. 
- too far, for if the argument is that a man who is fit to 
oa is fit to vote, then, as jurymen are qualified in 
te by merely being householders, it would follow 
that all borough householders are fit to vote. Mr. Giap- 
sroxe also disposed of this analogy of jurymen by observing 
that no one had ventured to say that the 14/. occu- 
‘ers were not fit to vote. The cogent argument for the 
Dp sition to have used would have been to have shown 
‘i ee special effect would be produced by admitting 
the class of voters whose occupancy was under 20/., but not 
under 141. The argument of Mr. Wa pote, that the county 
franchise ought to rest on property, not occupancy, was a 
argument, if true, against the 14/. franchise; but it was 
equally good against the 20/. franchise, which he himself 
proposed. The same remark applies to Mr. DisRacg.i’s 
elaborate calculations of the number of English vil- 
lagers. They make up half the nation, and they 
ought to be represented by persons whose sympathies are 
with villagers. _But why should a member for a county 
be less likely to sympathise with villagers if the limit of the 
franchise is 14.2 Mr. Disrarti would probably say, because 
the lower the franchise is, the larger will the town population 
be that will vote for the county; and dwellers in towns are 
antagonistic to dwellers in villages. If this were true, it 
would be avery serious thing. There is something startling 
in the mere thought that one-half of the population of England 
should be under the domination of its enemies, But 
how are we to know that a 14/. franchise would import 
a large town population into county constituencies, or that 
the town population would be antagonistic to villagers? 
It is by no means impossible that the more aspiring of the 
illagers themselves would soar as high as a 14/. tenancy, and 
the dwellers in little country towns are scarcely to be called a 
town population, and are certainly not inclined to be very 
independent of farmers and squires. But we may go further 
and dispute the proposition that an admixture—we do not 
say a preponderance, but an admixture—of a really urban 
population in the constituencies of a certain number of counties 
would be a bad thing for villagers. English villages are 
now under the exclusive protection of squires and farmers, 
and English villages are not exactly all that a lover of his 
country could wish to see them. ‘That squires and farmers 
will continue to rule English villages is inevitable; but their 
tule would be none the worse if it was occasionally sub- 
jected to a little independent, or even hostile, criticism. 
A county member, in nine counties out of ten, will 
always be a representative of squires and farmers, and 
will reflect, and possibly guide, their opinions; but it 
would be very serviceable to him if he were obliged occa- 
sionally to ask himself whether everything is quite as perfect 
in his county as squires and farmers are ready to swear it is. 
Although, therefore, the reduction of the county franchise to 
20l. might probably have been preferable, yet its reduction to 
141. does not threaten us with any assignable evil; and in some 
counties, as, for example, if Mr. Pease is right, in Durham, it 
will will form a very desirable 


FAILURE OF THE CONFERENCE. 


T= failure of the attempt to assemble a Conference is only 
so far a subject for regret that it deprives the Powers 
engaged in the quarrel of a possible pretext for retracting 
their pretensions. It was easy to argue that the Conference 
would be entirely without a basis of negotiation; but, as PALEY 
said of the immortality of the soul, he alone discovers who 
proves. French journalists, inspired or unofficial, are 
with Austria for furnishing the necessary demonstration ; yet it 
x idle to expect that a Sovereign who had just called 
}000 or 700,000 men to arms would surrender a valued 
Province solely to avoid a war with an adversary who 
Was not only hated, but in some degree despised. It 
18 possible that Austria might have consented to accept 
P territorial compensation for Venetia, but the neutral 
aes had not legitimate means of offering an acre 
pie m exchange for concessions which might be 
wuugnt expedient. There was nothing which Italy could 
Give up consistently with national honour, and the device of 


finding an equivalent in Turkey would immediately have 
reopened the unpalatable Eastern question. Prudent English 
politicians regarded with some anxiety the participation of 
their own Government in a new discussion as to the apportion- 
ment of Northern or Southern territories to Royal claimants ; 
and the antipathy which was professed at Auxerre to the Trea- 
ties of 1815 awakens reasonable suspicion. Fifty years ago 
there was some excuse for an arbitrary allotment of countries 
and provinces to Sovereigns who had assisted in reclaiming the 
booty from the great French usurper. Prize Courts have seldom 
been curious to trace the original title to property which has 
become the subject of reconquest. Large portions of Germany 
and Italy had been taken by Naroteon from insignificant 
princes who had disappeared during the long course of the 
Imperial wars. The ultimate arrangement secured the peace 
of Europe for forty years, but it undeniably involved several 
blunders. Some of the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna 
have since been annulled by war or revolution, and there 
is still room for further readjustment; yet, on the whole, a 
possession of even half a century becomes respectable, 
and there is not the smallest reason to believe that 
the collective Cabinets of the present day would be 
more successful in a similar enterprise. The Emperor 
Naroteon has for some time cherished the opinion 
that a Congress would redress some of the anomalies and 
irregularities which still cause discontent in various parts 
of the Continent. He resented the plainness with which the 
English Cabinet expressed the universal disapproval of his 
plan; and he is probably now disappointed because Austria 
annexed stringent conditions to a consent to send a Plenipo- 
tentiary to Paris. It would perhaps have been judicious to 
consult the English Cabinet before publishing in the Moniteur 
the announcement that the scheme of a Conference had been 
abandoned. Lord Cxarenpon and his colleagues were 
probably neither surprised nor disappointed by the announce- 
ment; but they may fairly have considered themselves 
entitled to express an opinion on the policy of the neutral 


Governments. 


It would have been easy for Austria to reserve objections 
to territorial changes until the Plenipotentiaries had actually 
assembled ; but it was probably more prudent, as well as more 
straightforward, to protest beforehand. If the French Govern- 
ment affects irritation because the Conference has been ren- 
dered abortive, the refusal of Austria to accept disinterested 
advice would have furnished as plausible a ground of com- 
plaint. Voluntary arbitrators might have complained that they 
were deceived if they had commenced their functions without 
receiving formal notice of an intended limitation of their powers, 
and, in responding to a formal invitation, the Austrian Govern- 
ment was bound to obviate all occasion of misunderstanding. 
The secret reasons of the French eon and of the Austrian 
reply will perhaps hereafter affect the historical judgment which 
may be formed of the transaction. If there is a separate under- 
standing between Paris and Berlin, the mystery has probably 
been divined at Vienna ; nor is it likely that implicit confidence 
should be placed in a mediator who published almost at the 
same moment the scheme of a Conference and the gratuitous 
menaces of Auxerre. In objecting to foreign interference in 
the affairs of the German Confederation, Austria consulted at 
the same time her national honour and the feelings of her 
numerous allies in the minor States. It may be true that, 
when the affairs of Germany and of Italy had been eliminated 
from the programme, there was no adequate employment for 
the energies of a Congress; but the absurdity which always 
characterizes an unsuccessful project is fairly attributable to 
the author of the scheme. No intimation that Austria would, 
under any circumstances, surrender Venetia had ever been 
conveyed to the French Government. 


The unlucky result of the plan ofa Conference confirms the 
justice of the proposition that a Congress is only useful to 
register and to regulate conclusions which have been already 
formed. It 1815 it was certain that Narotron had fullen ; and 
in 1856 Russia had acknowledged her defeat. As the repre- 
sentatives of great Powers never consent to be bound by 
the votes of a majority of their own body, deliberation 
among enemies with neutral assessors is altogether useless. If 
there are materials for a compromise, the failure of the Con- 
parties to the complicated quarrel may, if they think fit, enter 
into direct negotiations; and in the improbable contingency 
of their wishing for the assistance of a disinterested mediator, 
they can at any time command the services of England. The 
recent movements of the German Powers have not, however, 
been encouraging. Austria lately announced the intention of 
transferring the decision of the Holstein succession to the 
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Diet; and Prussia replied by a declaration that the Treaty of 
Gastein had ceased to be operative. It was consequently 
announced that Prussian troops would immediately enter 
Holstein, and the threat has been carried into effect; but 
when the notice was given it was added, with an ironical 
fairness, that by the same right Austria might at her pleasure 
resume the joint occupation of Schleswig. The Diet, repre- 
senting the Confederacy, has a plausible claim to adjudicate 
the Ducal Crown of Holstein, but Schleswig has never formed 
a part of Germany. Although the Austrians are ready for 
war on the Bohemian frontier, they will not be anxious 
to invite a collision on the Elbe. The certainty of 
securing the Duchies without a blow furnishes the strongest 
temptation to Prussia to engage in war; and consequently 
Austria has every motive for continuing negotiations until 
her contingent has, under some plausible pretext, been safely 
withdrawn from Holstein. It was perhaps for the purpose of 
facilitating a decorous retreat that the Diet was asked to take 
cognizance of the question of succession; for it would be highly 
convenient to substitute a Federal army of execution for the 
Austrian garrison, although there could be little doubt that 
Prussia would take advantage of the change. The departure 
of the Prince of Prussia to join the army in Silesia is 
thought to indicate an immediate rupture ; and the Kine and 
Count Bismark may possibly think it expedient to pledge the 
country to a war before the agitation against the Govern- 
ment assumes more formidable proportions. Among the 
mauy risks of war is the possibility of a German revolution, 
proceeding, not from above, but from below. It is wonder- 
tul that Courts which, a few years ago, enjoyed perfect 
security, should have wantonly involved themselves in a 
contest which may assume incalculable proportions. 

The Italians prudently assented to the French proposal of 
a Conference, but they never pretended to suspend their pre- 
parations for war. The army has been enormously increased 
in strength, and the enlistment of volunteers to serve under 
GaniBaLpI is a still more distinct challenge to Austria. The 
Italian Government waits only for the news that Prussia has 
declared war ; and perhaps, even if the German quarrel should 
be patched up, it may be too late to avoid a single-handed con- 
test. Foreign emissaries and native traitors are taking the 
opportunity to organize seditious movements in the South; 
and if the prevailing excitement were suddenly checked, 
democratic agitation would probably, for the first time, be- 
come serious. As it is believed that the Austrians will for 
the present remain on the defensive in the Venetian for- 
tresses and camps, popular enthusiasm will probably de- 
mand an early advance beyond the frontier. It is 
useless to speculate on the engagements which may have been 
formed between Italy and France. The French holders of 
Italian stock are naturally indignant at a political course 
which has already lowered the value of their securities. The 
Emperor Napo.eon, however, has always differed from the 
mass of his subjects on Italian questions; and it is possible 
that he may have encouraged the project of an offensive war 
with Austria. 


LORD REDESDALE AND RAILWAYS. 


i REDESDALE on Monday last endeavoured to 
persuade the House of Lords to stop, by separate legis- 
lation independently of the House of Commons, the further 
construction of railways; and, as he insisted on naming the 
Select Committee to which the question is referred, he will 

thaps still succeed in accomplishing his object. Lord 

EDESDALE is intimately acquainted with the practice of 
the House of Lords, and it is difficult and invidious to 
question, in ene branch of public business, the authority 
which has been fairly acquired by ability and industry in 
another department. Of political economy, and of the pro- 
vince of legislation, he displayed in his speech absolute 
ignorance. It was utterly irrelevant to assert that injudi- 
cious railway speculations had contributed to produce the 
crisis in the Money-market. It may be true that some 
Finance Companies had imprudently locked up too large 
a portion of their capital in unmarketable shares, but 
Lord Repespate inverts the cause and effect of the con- 
sequent misfortunes, and he suggests an_ illegitimate 
remedy. There were railway contracts which would never 
have been taken but for the promise of liberal and con- 
tinued advances from Finance Companies; but the proper 


check on speculative enterprises would have been the refusal 
of loans, and not a Parliamentary prohibition directed | 
against voluntary lenders and borrowers. It is not the | 


duty of the House of Lords to prevent either Finance | 


Companies or individual capitalists from incurring a part, 
risk, and it is unfortunate that an accidental opportunj of 
interference should be capriciously used to impede the * 
takings which are, of all others, most beneficial to the cms, 
munity. If Lord RepEspave puts a stop to railway constryct; 
he may render money cheaper for foreign loans, for steamboat 
Companies, and perhaps for purposes of commercial discount. 
but it is surprising that the House of Lords should believe i, 
its own competence to choose for strangers the most profitable 
and desirable form of investment. The rash speculation of 
the last twenty years in railways is insignificant in compay; 
with the gambling in cotton between 1860 and 1866; 
even if it had been possible to apply a Standing Order to the 
business of Liverpool brokers, Lord RepEsDALeE himself woylj 
perhaps have hesitated to legislate in the hope “ of preventing 
“the embarrassment and confusion from which the Money. 
“ market has lately suffered.” The failure of several 
contractors supplies the proper and natural check to the 
particular kind of miscalculation which has led to the disaster. 
Nature and the market punish, more appropriately than any 
House of Lords, those who abuse the advantages of capital 
and credit. 


The proposed Standing Orders forbid the promotion of 
any railway, except by a dividend-paying Company, unless 
two-thirds of the capital have been previously subscribed 
by not less than twenty persons; and it is further 
vided that the shares are not to be transferred until three. 
fifths of the amount are paid up. No person who under. 
stands the subject will assert that on these terms 
it will be possible for a new Company to be formed in 
any part of the kingdom. It is provoking to listen to Lord 
REDESDALE’s suggestion that the proprictors in a distrig; 
requiring accommodation should furnish the necessary funds, 
The landowners along a line of twenty miles have not 
got 200,000/. to spend in works which may proba 
never be largely remunerative. The contractor would add 
one-half to the estimate, but he would not trouble the land- 
owners for a shilling, and he would increase, perhaps b 
per cent., the value of their estates. The line which he 
makes is not, as Lord REpEsDALE supposes, more costly ; but 
the capital is provided at a high rate of interest, which repre- 
sents the risk of the speculation. No person is compelled 
to lend the contractor a shilling, or to buy a &i 
share; and it is simply impertinent in one House of Parlia- 
ment to interfere for the protection of the different parties to 
the transaction. If, indeed, the district is already accom- 
modated, and if the projector only hopes to abstract traffic 
from an existing railway, it is the duty of the Committees 
which are asked to grant the concession to withhold their 
sanction. But, as between promoters and lenders, or as between 
the Company and the Money-market, interference is utterly 
vexatious and mischievous. That a House of landowners 
should even listen to Lord RepespaLe’s obstructive proposals 
is not a little surprising. A vague impression that the 
measure is in some way directed against the railway interest 
is not only erroneous, but is exactly the reverse of the truth. 


One class only of Lord ReprspaLe’s supporters may lay 
claim to consistency and foresight. In a former speech 
RepespALe said that railways require rest, or, in other words, 
that the value of shares would be increased by a monopoly. 
Directors and railway proprietors naturally concur in the 
opinion, as the holders of cotton rejoiced five years ago in the 
establishment of the American blockade. ‘The Companies 
want neither actual nor contingent competitors, aud the pro- 
posed Standing Orders will effectually relieve them from the 
necessity of reopening their capital accounts. Branch railways 
are made by the old Companies, either with their own capi 
or by assistance in the form of guarantees, because intruders 
would come in if the local districts were dissatisfied. When 
there are no rivals in the field but imaginary landowners with 
10,000/. a mile to spare for speculation, Railway Boards will 
properly and wisely, in the interest of their shareholders, 
refuse to bestir themselves for the benefit of their neighbours. 
The Marquis of Lanspowe, now or lately a Director, and 
formerly Chairman, of the Great Western Company, might 
have explained his reasons for supporting Lord Repespate by 
furnishing the House with some illustrations from his ow 
experience. The Great Western Company is bound, by two 
agreements with the London and North-Western and Midland 
Companies respectively, not to promote or encourage lines in 
the districts of those Companies without their consent, ules 
an arbitrator representing only the interests of those partes 
shall declare such lines to be necessary. As the engagemels 
is of course reciprocal, about half the kingdom is subject t04 
veto on railway construction, as far as the competition of adja- 
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have been a folly; but it may probably be explained by a 
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panies is concerned. Four or five years ago, before 
ein of the territorial ment of partition, the 
the Western Board was compelled, by the remonstrances and 
Grest of the landowners of East Gloucestershire, to promise 
Te should be made through their deserted district. The 
<a however, at a general meeting repudiated the 
because at the time there was a popular and fallacious 
clamour for closing the capital accounts of railways. In con- 
uence of this breach of faith, contractors were found to 
es an independent East Gloucestershire line, which 
ee without difficulty the sanction of Parliament. The 


Great eee Company, however, succeeded, on the ground 


cally with one another, and yet the House of Lords is asked 
to take the part of railway proprietors against landowners, 
passengers, freighters, and the general community. 

The only important lines which existing Companies project, 
when they are not stimulated by rivalry with contractors, are 
new routes to great towns, or to mining and manufacturing 
districts, to which they desire an independent access. Several 
railways of this kind have been sanctioned of late years for 
the purpose of opening London, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Hull to various Companies. If any such communications 
still remain to be made, they will perhaps not be fatally 
affected by Lord Repespae’s veto on enterprise. Places 
which vibe their inhabitants by hundreds of thousands, 
and their traffic by millions of tons, are generally capable 
of taking care of themselves. It is to country towns and 
agricultural districts that the onslaught on contractors will 
be ruinous; and it can only be hoped that any peers who 
support the plan will suffer through the exclusion of their 
own estates from the railway system. If it is desirable that 
no branch lines should be made for five or ten years, the 
House of Commons ought at least to have an opportunity of 
concurring in repressive legislation. It would also be simpler 
to forbid the promotion of railways than to effect the same 
object by imposing an impracticable condition. The vague 
impression that mischievous lines are habitually promoted by 
persons who have an interest in Parliamentary expenses is 
entirely erroneous. The contractor, or the capitalist behind 
him, is at the same time the promoter and the paymaster, and 
the utmost efforts are invariably used to obtain an unopposed 
and therefore inexpensive Bill. In nine cases out of ten, the 
neighbourhood which is supposed to be aggrieved by intrusion 
crowds to London to offer evidence in favour of the line. 
Residential injury is carefully avoided by engineers, and the 
petitions of landowners are almost always directed to the sole 
object of obtaining full compensation. ‘The cause which has 
hitherto prevailed has satisfied gods and men—contractors, 
shareholders, landowners, and traders; and on the other side 
there is only Cato revived in Lord Reprspa.e. 


GERMANY, 


USTRIA’S resolve to throw the destinies of the Duchies 

of the Elbe into the lap of the Bund is the beginning of 
a fresh phase in the history of the Schleswig-Holstein question. | 

After the events of the last two years, and the Treaty of 
Gastein, it seems singular to talk of legal right or title in the | 
matter ; but the professors and jurists of German Universities — 
will be pleased to think that the technical claim of the Bund — 
to succeed to the estate it had nominally attached is recognised | 
at last by one of the great German Powers. The invasion of | 
Denmark began, as the coming European war might con-_ 
ceivably begin, with a Federal execution. The occupation and | 
conquest of the disputed territory by Austria and Prussia might | 
destroy the title of the Danish Kina, but could scarcely inva- | 
lidate that of the Bund, in whose name, and by virtue of | 
whose authority, they originally entered. Having moved | 
into {Schleswig to satisfy the aspirations of the Duchies, | 
Prussia remained there to gratify her own; but the grave | 
examen of her two positions was patent to all the. 
gow and scarcely denied by Count Bismark. Judged 
y the light of subsequent events, the first facile acquies- 
cence of Austria in so illogical a line of action appears to 


Rervous desire, on the part of the statesmen of Vienna, to 
ae a fair handful of the plunder in return for every hand- 
taken by the Cabinet of Berlin. By deserting openly 
argument of right for that of might, Austria, so far from 


| her own name or the name of Germany, to her hold upon 


limiting the avidity of her rival, stimulated and sanctioned 
it. When the mischief had been done, she awoke to the con- 
sciousness of having been madea catspaw. The ast week has 
seen her retrieve one old blunder and commit at the same time 
a fresh one. Her refusal to discuss the subject of Venetia ex- 
her to the risk of displeasing the moralists of Europe ; 
ut her recognition of the rights of the Federal body may per- 
my her finally right with the Middle States of Germany. 
‘The Convocation of the Estates of Holstein, and the submis- 
sion of the question to the Diet, is justly regarded, both by 
spectators and by the Prussian Cabinet, as a serious, if not 
menacing, movement. But it is not so easy to undo at will a 
tissue of lage acu, mistakes, and the repudiation of the 
Convention of Gastein, while amounting to a bold bid for 
the favour of Southern Germany, has at the same time given 
Prussia a specious und plausible excuse for marching her 
troops into Holstein. As the later compact is avoided, the 
parties revert to their original position under the earlier 
treaty of Vienna; and Prussian co-dominion in the Duchies 
becomes a logical and natural result. The entry of 
Prussian regiments, which has by this time taken 
place, is neither a casus belli nor, in theory, an offensive 
operation. Holstein, according to Austria’s own premisses, is 
not Austrian soil, and Austria at all events cannot complain 
if the King of Prussia insists upon returning to the principle 
of a joint occupation. A simultaneous Austrian evacuation 
of the Duchy would be neither an extraordinary nor an 
improper coincidence. It cannot be the desire of the 
Austrians to court, or to accept, a collision upon ground 
where they must be at a military as well as a political dis- 
advantage; and if the fate of the Duchies is henceforward to 
be placed in the hands of the Diet, Austria may legiti- 
mately withdraw, without waiting to fulfil any needless for- 
malities. No ceremony of transfer can be essential for the 
completion of a Federal title that has never, in the eyes of 
Germany, been lawfully interrupted. Nor need her with- 
drawal extinguish the last glimmering hope of peace. From 
Austria’s new point of view, she would not be bound 
to take a more active part, in respect of Schleswig-Holstein, 
than any other member of the Confederation; and she may 
prefer, for the sake of appearances, to merge her individual 
voice in the general voice of the Federal body. If so, war 
might yet be for a while adjourned. Germans move slowly, 
sedately, and with a decorous attention to technicalities, and 
the requisite preliminaries to all further action may turn out to 
be a weary reiteration of the process of Federal summons, 
Federal occupation, and Federal execution. It would be vain 
to prophesy that such will be the course of things, in presence 
of conflicting interests and roused passions; it is sufficient to 
observe that, by evacuating the Duchies, Austria, if such 
were her real wish, might actually decrease, and not in- 
crease, the chances of a conflict. In no case can a Prussian 
entry into Holstein necessitate, or even warrant, reprisals 
on the Silesian frontier. The Cabinet of Vienna, without 
plunging into fresh inconsistencies, can scarcely so soon 
again begin to blow hot and cold. If the Duchies of the 
Elbe henceforward are at the disposition of the Diet, it would 
be monstrous for the Austrian Emperor to treat Prussian 
usurpation as a private outrage upon himself. 
Should Austria, upon the other hand, still cling, either in 


Holstein, the danger of a collision would become immediate and 
extreme. The principle of joint possession may be carried 
into practice by friends and partners without imminent risk 
of quarrel, but when two people who hate each other have 
an equal right to hold the same thing, their joint tenancy 
leads before long to blows. Prussian troops would snatch right 
and left at whatever could be made an object of possession ; 
and the railways, the State bank, and the public buildings of 
the province would be taken, by unfriendly generals, for the 
mere sake of reciprocal annoyance. In the existing temper 
of the rivals, such a state of affairs, humanly speaking, could 
have but a single issue. The convocation of the Holstein 
Estates at Itzehoe is a measure the wisdom of which is more 
justly open to question than her recognition of the authority of 
the Bund. The move seems to indicate that Austria rather 
welcomes than fears a cause of rupture. When one co-pro- 
prietor insists that the Estates shall meet, and the other 
that they shall not, there are not many peaceful ways of solv- 
ing the difficulty; and, unless General GaBLENTZ evacuates 
Holstein in a week, as he has already left Rendsburg, a conflict 
seems probable at Itzehoe. The responsibility of the dissension 
rests, in such a case, with him who insists upon the affirmative, 
and the Austrian manifesto cannot truthfully be described as 
otherwise than most irritating and insulting to the Prussian Kina. 


It is the natural tendency of spectators to sympathize with 
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the view that the Holstein national bodies should be con- 
sulted as to their own fate, but the Austrian proposal 
is rather a defiance to Prussia than a libcral manifesto to 
Germany. An Austrian passion for upholiling the rights 
of provincial Legislatures, if sincere, is at all events a little 
sudden and unexpected, and an Empire that declines peace 
if the terms are that the aspirations of Venice are to be 
consulted cannot be seriously attached to the indepen- 
dence of the Holstein Assemblies. It is to be remembered, 
upon the other side of the account, that Prussia is ready 
to accede to a convocation, not indeed of the Holstein Estates, 
but of the entire representation of the Duchies. In the present 
German imbroglio, it is idle to judge of the relative morality 
of the parties by their respective professions of liberality or 
their pretended projects of reform. In Germany, as elsewhere, 
statesmen are aware of the advantage of going to the country 
with a good cry, and Count Bismark and Count Mensporrr are 
only discharging Ministerial functions when in turn they vie 
with each other in appealing to justice, religion, honour, and 
popular instinct. The war on the brink of which Germany 
stands will, if it lasts, be great in its scale, and gravely momen- 
tous in its consequences; but as far as Prussia and Austria are 
concerned, the struggle will be one for national predominance. 
The moral differences between the combatants will hardly 
amount to more than this, that one of them will be fighting 
for, and the other against, the increase and aggrandizement of 
Prussia. What weapon either disputant takes up for the time, 
whether it be the liberation of Poland, or the freedom of 
Venetia, or the provincial independence of Holstein or of 
Hungary, may indirectly be of importance to civilization, but 
cannot alter the moral bearings of the original dispute. 

The attitude of the Middle States has not perceptibly altered 
since the abandonment of the Conference. War still continues 
to be expected by the various Courts and dreaded by the 
various populations. At the present moment it would be 
unmannerly in any member of the Bund to look forward to 
anything more actively offensive than an armed neutrality. 
Bavaria possibly hopes, by means of her position and her 
army, to be able to remain independent and impartial; and 
she has no strong reason for attaching herself, if she can help 
it, to either flag. What sort of neutrality the rest of Ger- 
many expects to be able to maintain may be guessed 
when Wurtemberg is seen calling out both her first and 
her second Landwehr. A nation like our own has but 
little conception of the misery produced from one end of 
Germany to the other. by such measures of preparation. 
The calling out of the second Landwehr means ruin and deso- 
lation to half the industrial families in the land. It is accom- 
panied with suffering and want and heart-breaking and tears, 
and every other calamity that comes in the train of war, except 
actual rapine and bloodshed. There is always a disposition on 
the part of Englishmen to scold the authors of any war in which 
they are not themselves engaged, but it may safely be asserted 
that few wars are capable of producing as much human misery 
as a war between the great German Powers. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


fee Report on the Budgets of the Empire for 1866 and 

1867, which has just been presented to the Corps 
Législatif, supplies a strange commentary on the events of the 
day. For the first time since the establishment of the Empire, 
the normal progress of expenditure has been checked, and the 
Estimates for 1867 are nearly a million sterling below those of 
the previous year. The anticipated income has shown at the 
same time a similar improvement, and the Commission does 
not speak without warrant when it attributes this satisfactory 
change to permanent rather than accidental causes. A grand 
pean is accordingly sung over the reduction of expenditure, 
the improvement of the revenue, and the promised rehabili- 
tation of the Sinking Fund, which, in spite of the deceptions 
attributable to it, is admired by most Frenchmen with a 
fervour worthy of Mr. Giapstone. The new financial régime, 
and the sincerity and perseverance with which sound economy 
has been pursued, are justly credited with the happy result; 
and M. Foutp may congratulate himself on the thorough 
age shown by his countrymen of his economic labours. 

he satisfaction of the Commission must have culminated 
when they found that the Government not only presented to 
them a more than balanced Budget, but actually consented, at 
their instance, to a reduction of taxation upon landed property 
to the extent of 250,000/. Up to this point everything had 
gone well, when suddenly, after the modifications proposed by 


the Commission had received the Imperial approval, came up 
the formidable threatenings of a great European war. Nothing 


daunted, the Commission resolved to adhere to 
Budget, not only, as they say, because they hope for 
with a confident assurance that war is not likely to issue 
the present crisis. They reassure the public by reminding them 
that France, in accord with England and Russia, has been strain. 
ing every nerve to insure a pacific solution, and 
a belief that sentiments of patriotism and humanity yilj 
the discordant nations to prefer the august arbitration tendereg 
to them to the chances of war. Such an opportunity of 
glorifying the Government of the EmPERor was too legitimate 
to be lost even in a dry financial Report, and the Commission 
grow quite eloquent on the subject. As they truly say, the 
Congresses of past times sought only to regularize the pee 
quences of war, but the Napoleonic Congress proposes tg 
avert the conflict before it has commenced, and restore the 
solidarity of the members of the European family. The 
is congratulated on this humane and promising innovation jn 
diplomacy ; and yet the same copy of the Moniteur in which the 
sanguine views of the Commission are published contains the 
news of Austria’s refusal to take part in the Congress, except 
upon wholly impossible conditions. With whatever measure 
of sincerity the cause of may have been promoted by 
the natural enemy of the Treaties of 1815, even the admiring 
Commissioners must now acknowledge that the grand inven. 
tion of a preliminary Congress to stifle incipient war does 
more credit to the humanity than to the intelligence of the 
epoch which is supposed to be glorified by the dis. 
covery. The unlucky discrepancy between their anti. 
cipations and the facts can scarcely fail to falsify the 
assurances of financial prosperity with which the 
abounds; but, however little the provisions of the 
may in the end accord with the actual receipts and expen- 
diture of the coming year, there is no reason to doubt that 
a bond fide intention existed to establish the long-looked- 
for equilibrium on the only possible basis of public thrift. 
Whether taken by itself or in comparison with those of former 
years, the Budget for 1867 is one which might have satisfied 
even Mr. Giapstone’s love of economy. The total expendi- 
ture is less than 68,000,000/.; the estimated receipts of all 
kinds amount to nearly 69,000,0col.; leaving a surplus of 
which the greater part (about 860,000/.) is proposed to be 
applied to the cancelling of public debt. If Mr. Guapstoxz 
could only persuade our Parliament to take the same delight 
in paying off debt which is —— by the representatives 
of the Corps Législatif, he might gratify his economic wishes 
to an unlimited extent without resorting to any crafty expe- 
dients for disguising his nostrum from the House of Commons. 
The details of the savings effected in the present Estimates 
are not less striking than the broad fact of a substantial 
retrenchment. The departments which have contributed 
most to the economy of the Budget are those of War and 
Marine, while, so far from any beneficial outlay havi 
been checked, the sums allotted to public works ex 
by 500,000/. the corresponding votes of the previous year. 
A more remarkable proof of the efficacy of M. Foutp’s influ- 
ence is supplied by an examination of the rectificatory Budget 
of 1866. ‘The additions made to the expenditure during the 
year by supplementary credits have been quite insignificant 
compared with their ordinary amount under the Empire, and 
the resources have been maintained at a sufficient amount 
notwithstanding the loss of the greater part of the Mexican in- 
stalments on which M. Foutp had originally calculated. In the 
first instance MaximiL1an had undertaken to pay off 1,000,000. 
every year of his debt to France, but the new arrangement for 
the evacuation of the country by the French during the year 
1867 has, it seems, been made palatable by a reduction of the 
annual instalments to 300,000. So long as the French remain 
in possession of the Mexican Custom-houses, they may probably 
rely upon this item among their extraordinary resources, 
and, though the amount is not large, the financial concession 
made to Mexico will be more than compensated by the with- 
drawal of the French forces from an enterprise which has 
ceased to promise any advantages to France since the con- 
clusion of the American civil war. If the expectation of a 
prolonged peace had been justified, the cheerful prognostica- 
tions of the Budget Commission would not have been ul- 
reasonable. While the normal growth of our public income 
in England is a million and three quarters a year, the revenues 
of France are also steadily moving in the same direction at about 
half that rate, and the legislation of the last few years is giving 
a further stimulus to commercial progress. The English gaits 
from the French Treaty of Commerce are by no means icon- 
siderable, but France has profited still more largely by that and 
similar treaties with other countries, and is beginning to Teap 
the fruit of the recent relaxation of her Navigation Laws. 
France does all the Continentof Europe is certain, sooner ot later, 
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to do; 
becomes 


= = — 
and when the war has fought itself out, and industry | that Servia is 

once more in the ascendant, we may look forward to | original authors of the approaching conflict may fairly con- 
hen the Free-trade and Protectionist parties will be | gratulate themselves on the prospect of producing the greatest 


ripe for war, and Bosnia for revolt. The 


Bra by the breadth of the Atlantic. Another change of | amount of bloodshed which has desolated Europe since the 
analogous kind will be welcomed as heartily by foreign | days of Narotzon. Even if France and Russia persist in 


nations as by 
struck 
to ticket 
Eng’ 
who 


might ¢ i 
thing co 


what had always proved ineffectual as a barrier against con- | prophesied that the most vulnerable of all 


spirators, 


France herself. The tax on passports is at last | their neutrality, a million and a half of men are standing 
out from the resources of the Budget. The idle attempt | ready to solve an undefined problem by the random method of 
foreigners having been abandoned in favour of | force. The spectacle will be the more interesting because it 
lish, Belgian, and Spanish travellers, the abrogation of the | is impossible to anticipate the result to any of the parties 
le system became almost a matter of necessity. The im- | concerned. Prussia and Italy may possibly secure the aggran- 
ibility of ascertaining the nationality of every tourist who | dizement which they desire, and even Austria may acquire 
exemption from the passport system added, if any- | real strength by the opportunity of displaying unexpected 
uld add, to the absurdity of retaining a fragment of | resources; but if Turkey enters into the fray, it may be safel 
e 


combatants will 


irators, and seemed — to inflict constant annoyance upon | not escape with impunity. 


the class of travellers whose visits were desired. The great 


Unluckily, the principal risk that England may be involved in 


advertising display which will come off next year, if the fates | the conflict arises from the revolutionary movements or foreign 
should be propitious, is of course put forward as a further | enterprises which may be directed against Turkey. It would be 
reason for the final abrogation of the passport system, and | g great misfortune if the menaced readjustment of power in the 
those countries whose people still suffer under the annoy- | Fast were to be commenced in the midst of a general war. It isa 
ance will be grateful for the relief, even though they may not | matter of trifling importance whether the Turks or the Chris- 
be as anxious as the Commission assume them to be “ to con- | tians oppress one another within the limits of the Empire ; but 


« tribute to the splendour of the Grand Exhibition.” 


the formation of new States, or the annexation of Turkish terri- 


A Commission which was allowed to suggest the remission | tory to the neighbouring monarchies, might seriously derange 
of taxes to the extent of a quarter of a million sterling would | the balance of power. If the feudatories of the Porte achieve 
have been very ungrateful if it had not treated the Govern- | nominal as well as real independence, there is no reason why 
ment kindly in return. Some of the Commissioners, however, | English statesmen should cling too obstinately to a relation 
were disposed to press an amendment of a decidedly embar- | which has already become fictitious. It was desirable that 
yassing character. They asked that a special account should be | Servia and the Danubian Principalities should acknowledge a 
drawn up and circulated of all the expenditure incident to the | sovereign at Constantinople, that they might be prevented 
Mexican war, and of the reimbursements already effected. | from throwing themselves into the arms of Russia; but the 
The majority of the Commission, however, declined to assume | Same object may possibly be attained by the organiza- 
so hostilean attitude, though they did not disguise their desire | tion of two or three secondary States on the Lower 
to see the ill-fated expedition brought to aclose. The answer | Danube. It is an inconvenience that the Servians can 
to the demand had a certain plausibility. All the details of the | always create a disturbance by threatening the garrison 
expenditure might, it was said, be picked out from documents | at Belgrade, and that the Roumans should have the 
already before the Corps Législatif, and it was not to be | pleasure of setting diplomacy in motion as often as they re- 
doubted that the whole affair would come to an end in the | model their Constitution or change their reigning dynasty. 
year 1867, and that a complete retrospective account would | A Prussian Prince is probably as good as any foreign candi- 
be furnished, as was done after the termination of the Russian | date, and his new subjects are perhaps well advised in pre- 
war, The Commission were no doubt wise in accepting in | ferring him to any native competitor. If the administrative 
a liberal spirit the large concessions to the cause of retrench- | habits of Northern Germany could be introduced into the 
ment which the Budget contained; for though the pro- | Principalities, civilization would be largely benefited. A 
spective financial arrangements of the next year are likely to | Prussian ruler is likely to value and encourage education ; 
bear no relation to the actual results, it is something for a | and, in general, it may be said that a graft from a Western 
Parliament under an Empire to have secured what had all | stock must improve the qualities which are indigenous in any 
the appearance of a bond fide promise to walk in the paths of | Turkish dependency. In all probability, Prince CHares 
frugality and peace. If the logic of facts should upset the | will for some time be more troubled by domestic plots and 
arrangement, the next Commission will have to console itself | by general mismanagement than by Congresses or de- 
for the disappointment by the contemplation of the possible | spatches. The respite which was afforded to Maximilian 


profits which European confusion may throw into the lap of 
France. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


: eee the numerous symptoms of anarchy and confusion 
on the Continent, an unintelligible little mutiny is said 
to have taken place among some Wallachian or Moldavian 
soldiers. With a blameable want of patriotism and discipline, 
a detachment cf militia refused to obey an order to march to 
Bucharest, and it is added that the local mob supported 
the malcontents. Prince Cuartes of HowexzoLuern has, 
perhaps, already found that there are pleasanter occupations 
than attempting to plant a dynasty in a little European 
Mexico. An adventurer, however, who has nothing to lose 
is lucky in the chance of playing for high stakes; and in 
the impending war it is not impossible that there may 
be an opening for a Danubian Prince. The Rouman 
difficulty is a branch of the Eastern question which for 
the moment depends on the politics of Germany and Italy, 
and perhaps indirectly on the projects of France and Russia. 
It is scarcely probable that Turkey will be able to avoid 
taking part in a war which is to trace its origin to the disputed 
title to the Duchies on the Elbe. The adjacent house of 
Ucalegon is almost on fire, and the Ottoman Empire in Europe 
is framed of highly combustible materials. The Suuran has 
already threatened to pass the Danube, notwithstanding the 
certainty of a corresponding Russian movement on the Pruth ; 
and, if no diversion should be effected, the Turkish army would 
Scatter any Danubian levies which could be raised, like chaff 
before the wind. As if the affairs of the Principalities were 
hot sufficiently perplexing, Italy and Austria are supposed 
to be conducting rival intrigues among the highlanders of 
Montenegro, There are rumours, also, of a possible alliance 
between Austria and Turkey; and it is generally believed 


by the civil war in the United States may perhaps be con- 
ceded to Roumaria by the want of leisure of European 
Cabinets. 

It is not easy to conjecture what may be at present the 
Constitution of the Danubian Principalities. There is cer- 
tainly some kind of Parliament or representative body, 
although Prince Couza deprived it of power and independence 
by establishing universal suffrage as the basis of his short- 
lived despotism. The authors of the late dynastic revolution 
are probably for the moment the real rulers of the country, 
and it may perhaps be thought expedient, as after a 
similar crisis in Greece, to call together a Constituent As- 
sembly to organize some new system of freedom. The Rou- 
mans are insome points not unlike Greeks, as they are acute, 
ambitious, and politically demoralized. Four millions of men 
have, in some respects, more favourable prospects than a com- 
munity of hali the number, but Greece has the advantage of 
being further removed than the Danubian provinces from the 
frontiers of the great military monarchies. As members of 
the Latin race, the people of Roumania may lay claim to the 
patronage of France, which is too distant to oppress them. 
Their commercial position is excellent, and if law, order, and 
industry prevailed, the Lower Danube might soon become one 
of the richest districts in the world. It is im the highest 
degree desirable that the mouth of the great river should not 
be closed to commerce by the barbarous policy of Russia. If 
Wallachians and Moldavians the attributes of 
Belgians or of Hollanders, they might turn their territory 
into a garden. 

A notice of motion in the House of Commons relating to 
the Danubian Principalities was judiciously allowed to drop. 
The subject excites little interest in England, and it may 
be confidently assumed that the Foreign Office has no impor- 
tant information to communicate. ‘The Conference, if it is 
not already dissolved, must have practically discontinued its 
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functions, for it is absurd to expect any decision from a con- 
clave of Ambassadors representing Courts which are on the 
point of war with each other. The accounts of the proceed- 
ings which have been more or less officially published are to 
some extent authenticated by internal mee Ba for all the 
Powers appear to have acted, or rather to have refrained from 
action, precisely as might have been expected. The depo- 
sition of Couza and the proposed election of a Prussian Prince 
clearly contravened the provisions of the Treaty of Paris and 
the legal rights of the Porte. France may possibly have re- 
gretted the overthrow of a client, and therefore professed to 
disapprove of an unauthorized revolution. Accordingly, the 
Plenipotentiaries in Conference unanimously censured the late 
proceedings, and they agreed to maintain the exclusion of 
foreign candidates from the throne. Having arrived at this 
point, they would probably have deferred the further con- 
sideration of the subject if the Roumans had been as 
indifferent as their august protectors to their own con- 
cerns. But the election of the HonenzoLtern candidate was 
a challenge to the Great Powers and their represen- 
tatives, and Prince Cuartrs, in assuming without hesi- 
tation the offered Crown, set the Governments still more 
openly at defiance. It was impossible not to censure the 
presumption both of the Roumans and of their Prince, but 
probably the members of the Conference may have thought it 
not impossible that some of their own number were privy to 
the arrangement. As soon as the Turkish representative 
drew from the disapproval of the Conference the logical 
inference that the irregularity should be corrected, all his 
colleagues agreed in protesting against the use of force. 
Although they might be within a week of war, it was not to 
be endured that the first appeal to arms should be made for 
the purpose of asserting Turkish rights over a remote and 
comparatively insignificant province. As the new Prince is 
not to be expelled by arms, there is no reason to suppose 
that he will be talked off his precarious throne. The Emperor 
of Austria has refused to receive his envoy at Vienna, 
and if the Rouman agent proceeds to Paris or to London he 
will find the front door of the Foreign Office closed; but a 
Prince of two or three years’ standing will easily obtain 
recognition, when the European Governments are once more 
at leisure. In the meantime, another illustration has been 
provided of the helplessness of purely deliberative Congresses. 
The Parliament of Man in the Federation of the World may 
perhaps settle disputed questions by a majority, and enforce its 
resolutions by a competent force ; but the little Parliament of 
Europe is necessarily prorogued as soon as any serious dii- 
ference of opinion arises. Even if larger complications had 
not intervened, the Conference o: Paris would not have been 
ever able to impose its resolutions on the Danubian Princi- 
palities. Unless Russia, France, or Austria has something to 
dl to the contrary, the Roumans may do in all respects as they 
e. 


COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS, 


byes recovery from the panic advances with slow and feeble 
steps, which sufficiently proves how severely confidence 
has been shaken. Whenever matters have begun to mend, some 
new apprehension, one day political and the next financial, 
has disappointed those who were sanguine enough to believe 
that the follies which ended in an unprecedented burst of 
alarm could be forgotten in a few weeks or even days. Credit 
will not bear rough handling, and though there is much in 
the course o1 events since the stoppage of OVEREND, GURNEY, 
and Co.} to reassure calm spectators, the tone of commerce 
can only recover itself by the aid of time. At this moment 
there are many thoroughly solvent houses wholly unable to 
convert their assets into cash; no one dares to enter into new 
business except on the smallest scale, and the blind confidence 
lately felt in the most speculative Companies has been followed 
by needless distrust of the most solid establishments. The 
manner in which the latest disaster has been received is, 
however, such as to show that wild unreasoning terror is no 
longer supreme. The Agra and Masterman’s Bank may, 
to some extent, have its own management to blame for the 
result which was announced on Thursday; yet, after tiding 
over the period of the worst excitement, and sustaining a 
systematic conspiracy to depreciate its shares, it was supposed 
that the crisis of its troubles was over, and that caution in the 
future would retrieve the errors of the past. The catastrophe 
was at last mainly due to the Indian telegraph. The doubts 
as to its stability which had, with more or less of foundation, 
been so sedulously propagated here, were instantly transmitted 
to all its Indian branches, and, coming upon them at a time 


— 
of serious commercial pressure, led to results which 

much for the strength of an already tottering establishment 
is not unlikely that, if the news of what was passing in Long 
had required the old interval of six weeks to reach Bom 
the Bank might have borne in succession blows which, o9 bey, 
all at once, brought it at last to the ground. A Bank eo’ 
nected so largely with India and Australia could not , 
payment without causing extensive inconvenience ; but ag 
the general collapse of credit has been sustained with ® 
much firmness as to justify the confidence which has 
throughout been felt in the soundness of the unusually large 
trade in which the country has for many months been en 
Some vain suggestions have been made of legislative interposi- 
tion to prevent the recurrence of similar misfortunes, Qne of 
these is, that time bargains in Bank Shares should be prohibited 
by law. There was a period when all time bargains were g, 
prohibited, but Barnard’s Act was repealed because it was 
found utterly inoperative. It would be a very good thing if 
these purely gambling operations for a rise or a fall should 
altogether cease, but the influence of the Stock Ex 
Committee is the only power available for the purpose, an 
that has always been used in the wrong direction, and cop. 
spicuously so during the present year. Another suggestion 
was embodied in an ex post facto Bill to authorize the sub. 
division of shares. It is difficult to see what good regu}; 
this would secure that might not equally be obtained by 
a conversion into stock, which is within the powers of the 
Companies. However, the Bill, if it had any operation, would 
be unjust to creditors, and was wisely rejected by the House of 
Lords at the instance of Lord Overstone. It may be hoped that 
those who will suffer from the latest commercial disaster yil] 
display the same stability which has prevented the earlier bank- 
ing suspensions from causing universal ruin; and, even if some 
exceptional failures should ensue, it seems now to be tolerably 
certain that the crisis cannot be attributed to the overtrading 
which has on former occasions brought so much distress w 
the country. Such weakness as has been exhibited has been 
altogether partial. Liverpool has no doubt suffered severely 
from a panic which came at a time when the course of cotton 
speculation had pressed hardly upon her resources, but there 
is a wonderful philosophy about this semi-American community 
which enables them to get through a period of trial in a 
quiet and business-like fashion, instead of aggravating real 
difficulties by senseless alarm. “Upon the whole, it may be 
confidently believed that the general trade of the country 
will recover its stability, with much less loss than the sud- 
denness and severity of the crisis would have led one to expect. 


It is, perhaps, chiefly to the stoppage of the Agra and 
Masterman’s Bank that we owe the maintenance of the Bank 
rate o: discount at 10 per cent. ‘The adverse exchanges 
which caused some alarm immediately after the suspension 
of the Bank Act have proved (as was suspected) to be 
traceable rather to a wide-spread temporary alarm than to 
any permanent tendency to a foreign drain. Gold is now 
pouring in faster than it went out before, and, apart from con- 
tingencies which cannot yet be foreseen, we may expect to see 
a continuance of the rapid replenishment of the stores in 
Threadneedle Street, and an early reduction in the rate of 
discount. ‘The most striking feature of the recent operations 
at the Bank has been the large influx of American gold. 
Every homeward packet brings hundreds of thousands in gold, 
and probably every outward-bound ship takes a nearly equiva- 
lent amount of American Government securities. What the 
effect of this turn in the course of business will be upon 
the United States, if it should long continue, it is too 
soon to predict; but the fact that America has for a 
long time been importing goods on an-enormous scale, 
and paying to a very great extent in Federal Bonds, will 
have to be borne in mind in all calculations as to the 
probable effect of a change in the current of these securities. 
As yet no sign of difficulty has been apparent across the 
Atlantic, for the recently-announced failure of a small and not 
very honest bank at Washington was far too special in its 
character to throw any just discredit upon other establish- 
ments. The surprising financial strength which the United 
States have appeared to possess since the termination of the 
war may possibly for some time longer enable them to 
replenish our stock of gold without bringing trouble upon 
themselves; and, if they too should have their tum of 
pressure in store, there is no immediate reason to expect 
its arrival until after England shall have restored her 
trade to a position which will be proof against every danger 
from abroad. Nor is there anything in the now almost 
certain approach of a European war to affect us with much 
alarm. If neutrals are exposed to some inconvenience, they 
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. Je compensation from a state of war, and that 
find 4 will not be dragged into the conflict may, for some time 
Englam te, be regarded asacertainty. The absorption of capital 
at any Ta progress of ‘a war on the scale now threatened will 

the rate of discount at a higher average level 
if peace were maintained, and London, as 
than vhs wa aioe, will feel this influence before any 
te But a moderately high rate of interest 
7 unmixed evil, and there is no reason to suppose that 
oonieleg price of accommodation can long be maintained. 
ithe extraordinary accumulation of bullion in the Bank of 
France, and the wide margin between the rates prevailing at 
Paris and our own, must, sooner or later, assist the tendenc 
to a recovery of gold; and when the millions of notes whi 
ave been drawn out, by way of precaution, in excess of the 
vaual demand shall come back, as they must do when 
confidence returns, the position of the Bank of England 
will be as satisfactory as could be desired. The Directors 
will have the gratification of having escaped the neces- 
sity of transgressing their legal limit of issue, and 
cia still greater satisfaction of knowing that the panic 
wus in no way traceable to any error in their management. 
{f careful and judicious banking on their part could have 
warded off the crisis, the recent calamities would all have been 
ayoided; but care and judgment are needed elsewhere than 
in the Bank of England, and the want of them where they 
ight fairly have been looked for has been the sole occasion 
of the crisis we are passing through. 
There has perhaps never been a time when the causes 
f a collapse of credit have been so obvious and intelli- 
ible as at present. To a great extent the evil has wrought 
ts own cure. Not only have some of the most pernicious 
of our Financial Companies brought their existence to a 
Jose, but all of them must have learned a lesson which 
vill not readily be forgotten. And to none will this be a 
-reater benefit than to their own shareholders, if, instead 
of snatching at fictitious or chance dividends of 40 per 
vent. they will be content with reasonable profits from 
less hazardous business. There is no reason to apprehend 
ony serious loss to the creditors of the banks which 
nave suspended payment, and the injury to commerce 
will be chiefly contined to the indirect effect of the distrust 
which has been created. Without fresh fuel this feeling must 
very soon subside, as it has already done to a considerable 
xtent; and when we shall have fairly emerged from the period 
of panic, we may expect to see commerce sobered a little by 
iresh experience, but not much, perhaps not at all, the weaker 
ior the check it has survived. At the same time, the special 
‘ranch of business which has led to the mischief will be nar- 
vowed to much more modest proportions, promoters of new 
schemes will find them less easy to float unless sustained b 
their inherent merit, and trade will absorb the capital whi 
has of late been too ready to flow into every kind of gambling 
speculation. It is possible, too, that banks may learn their 
old lesson afresh, and may remember for some years to come 
that it is their paramount duty to themselves, and to the 
public whose confidence they invite, to confine themselves to 
banking business, instead of sharing the ventures for which 
Financial Companies were in an evil hour invented. From 
whatever point of view the prospect may be regarded, there is 
every indication of an early recovery ; and even now little else 
is needed to re-establish trade on a firmer basis than ever, 
‘xeept the restoration of the confidence which was so sud- 
denly and violently destroyed. 


ASSES. 


YERYBODY remembers the definition of the re army 
put, during the Crimean war, into the mouth of a real or 
Russian officer, who is pleasantly supposed to have said 

that the English were a nation of lions fed y asses. As far as 

I to the operations at Sebastopol, the remark, though sweep- 

ingly unjust to individuals and unnecessarily flattering to British 

taw material, seemed justified every now and then by events. It 

18 not pleasant to have lives and limbs sacrificed in a wholesale 

fashion to administrative inmgaclty, and Englishmen grumbled a 

great deal over it. Peace has now returned, and we are all 

able to contemplate the notion of the British army being com- 
manded by asses with much more cheerfulness and temper. 

It isa disagreeable thing in war to be visited with a plague of 

asses In hig places, as the Americans, like ourselves, discovered 

by sad experience; but in times of quiet the British army, 

We all feel, must take its chance. It would be a too coptivating 

Profession if merit always rose lightly and merrily to the top; 

cole ) were always cleverer and better officers than 

aan and if it were the law of the service that a man took 

Plato to his moral and mental qualifications for it. As 
temarks of his city which was governed yay en phi- 

"phers, pethaps such a thing may he found in heaven, but it 


is not likely to be found anywhere on earth. A rule s0 
ideal obtains in no other profession or walk in the wor 
Bishops, judges, professors, members of Parliament, million- 
aires, popular authors, and other successful men may be, and 
often are, inferior people; and it seems as if the sun of heaven 
shone with perfect impartiality everywhere upon the asses and 

e persons whose oes not 
appear to be justified by their nar And, obits Seward into 

e future, it is not difficult to see that it always will be so. The 
ass who gets a thoroughly good start acquires not merely a posi- 
tion of vantage for hi , but for his descendants for the next 
few generations; and as most asses , and all that do 
have a | many children, it is clear like the poor, 
they will be always with us. In politics, in the army, in 
the Church, and at the bar, they will continue to flourish and 
abound. Nor could one prudently affirm that it would 
be desirable to have it otherwise. A constitution under which 
asses were not allowed to govern others and themselves, at the risk 
of interfering occasionally with the comfort of the lions, would 
not be a free constitution. If it is the object of popular institutions 
to enable all classes to take an interest and a fair share in public 
affairs, as most Liberals and Conservatives do or ought to think— 
and not, as Mr. Lowe suggests, to assist the country to turn 
out a model administrative machine—it is clear that asses, like the 
rest of the world, cannot be excluded from the political 
race. They have their rights like the working men, they 
are flesh and blood, ond ‘tengo numbers of them are fathers 
of families. A similar observation holds good of the English 
Church, in common with many other non-Roman com- 
munities. A Church which acknowledges the right of in- 
dividuals to judge of religious questions for themselves is 
liable to have a good many asses, even in places of dignity 
and emolument, within its fold. If one oneself, either 
in the political or in the ecclesiastical world, how they manage 
to arrive there, the answer is patent. They get pushed there 
by other asses, All are free to push, and to help each other 
on; and, as a natural consequence, some not very wise-looking or 
—— animals may be seen occasionally surveying those of us 
who are less fortunate from an eminence above our heads. If 
truth or happiness were a discovered treasure of which politicians 
and theologians kept the key, and which it was their business to 
dole out to sare | from day to day, it would be idle to pretend 
that our English system, either secular or religious, is the best. 
But so long as individual growth and individual development are 
considered to be the best way of providing in the long 
run for national wisdom and prosperity, so long must the despotic 
theory of government, both in Church and State, be taken to be 
inadequate for our wants. There are many evils which the free 
method adopted by popular governments and by Protestant 
churches entails upon us. Men seize upon the abstract right of 
private judgment with avidity, and forget to accept with it all 
its concomitant responsibilities. There is always a tendency to 
set up, in place of the educated despotism of one, the illiterate 
despotism of the many. But this is an evil which we take into 
account when we deliberately choose to govern, instead of to be 
governed. A free nation thinks that it can afford in every- 
thing to play a long game, and to sacrifice present good govern- 
ment for future strength. By submitting to the vagaries of 
asses now, we all hope that their asinine progeny will in 
time train themselves into something like soberness and sagacity, 
and that their present failures will result in a harvest of ultimate 
success, 

The use of asses is not, however, merely prospective. There is 
a good deal of substantial and tangible work which is well worth 
doing, and which they alone can do. One of the parts, for in- 
stance, of the English Constitution to which English statesmen of 
all parties attach the greatest importance is our municipal and 
local institutions. If these were entirely in the hands of very in- 
tellectual or very refined people, they would come before long to a 
dead-lock. They are, and must be in general, in the hands of local 
politicians, or, as the late Lord Palmerston once termed them, local 
tinkers, whose taste and mental capacity are not of the highest 
order. Yet it is necessary to get the houses and streets where asses 
live drained and paved and lighted, to raise and collect rates, and to 
keep all sorts of people interested in the task of washing themselves 
and ventilating their dwellings and their thoroughfares. A philo- 
sopher is not the man to doit. Mr. Mill or M, de Tocqueville at 
the head of a parish vestry or a little civic corporation would be 
useless and inefficient. at is wanted is a honest, bustling, 
fussy, local patriot, well backed up by a local Paper whic 
knows how to talk to asses in the language that they like. It is: 
impossible to hope to present great social or intellectual truths to 
half-educated crowds in a naked and undiluted form. The masses 
would not digest them unless they were previously turned into a sort 
of food that can easily be assimilated. A graduated hierarchy of asses 
is required, therefore, to cook such truths into a popular travesty 
wate can be swallowed by rough and vulgar natures. And this 
is the way in which sensible wet pies gen views in time filter 
down through all ranks of Engii society, and leaven the whole 
of it. The country penny-a-liner, who t the ear of the 
mayor and the parish rye is influenced by the town penny- 
a-liner, who borrows his politics from the London penny-a-liner, 
who knows people who admire Mr. Mill, and take a keen interest 
in the politics of this country and the Continent. The mayor and 
the parish surveyor, in their turn, have their immediate satellites 
who respect the intellect and sagacity of their official superiors ; 
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Jun 
and these satellites have other satellites, who are great men at the | in life is to teach other asses still lower in the social scale, ltis peg A 
evening club or at the alehouse. It is in some such fashion that | notso much that they lead an ass here and there into mischj but Engst 
English municipal institutions work, and with all their short- | it becomes indeed a serious thing when they threaten to deprare ineffect 
ae they do some good, and work on the whole tolerably | the entire hierarchy. were? 
wi 
A similar service is performed by many of the least cultivated of author, 
the clergy, whom edurated too hastily FAVOURITE AUTHORS. skimme 
A clergyman in a large manufacturing town is usually very hard EARLY everybody, it may be supposed, who reads at al ment, p 
worked. He has little time left, when his day’s duty is over, to give likes some books and some authors better than other books of mort 
to intellectual pursuits, he cannot keep pace with the religious dis- | and authors. The qualification of “ nearly” is necessary, becans, this po 
cussions or inquiries of the day, and when he finds himself ina room | there is a very considerable number of people with such flag meet, a 
or in a pulpit among educated people he shows at a wretched disad- | minds as to be incapable of a deliberate preference either in liter. here 8 
vantage. After a few years of such a life his original smattering | ture or anything else. To be able to place one thing over ang salle h 
of Greek becomes fainter and fainter; he ceases to know how to | it is requisite to go through at least a certain amount of exertj —_ 
pronounce the hard names in the lessons, or to interpret the | and the flaccid mind is not equal to the effort. In the midst} = fi 
original meaning of the texts on which he expatiates; and his | all that is said, and not unjustly, as to the increasing taste fo reflectic 
whole theological acquirements are summed up in a firm and | books, we are apt to forget that people who read with int. ion 
rooted horror of German theology and of the Pope. At first sight | ligence and edification are still a very tiny minority of those who Phaloso 
he seems a poor, uninteresting, narrow-minded creature, who | profess to have opinions, and who y influence the opinions of edition 
takes his opinions from the Record, and his knowledge of the world | others. Women, for instance, as a rule, are not oughtful deepl ? 
from May-meetings. But a closer acquaintance with his life and | readers. They are so intensely practical, in the narrowest, and y 
career would show that, narrow-minded as he may be, he is not | often the worst, sense of the term, as to look with habitual dis. Nemesi 
wholly unfitted for his work. A speculative metaphysician, who | trust upon those general ideas which it is the chief business of of the 
was fully alive to the difficulties of all religious questions, and | literature to sow in the mind. After a young lady has got inty the tast 
who felt less alarm at the views of those who differed from him, | the post-Tennysonian period—that is to say, as soon as she js om 
might not be as well suited to go about the cottages of labouring | married and has children—it usually appears that her mind is not Peal 
men, and to minister to the requirements of washerwomen, or pub- | roomy enough to contain at once a vigorous taste for books and g 
lic-house keepers, or factory-girls. All is explained when we | just interest in the various duties of her position. And wome, os 
consider that asses have spiritual wants, and stand in as much | are not the persons most to blame for this. How many husbands, ight § 
need as their betters of being rescued from the atmosphere | even of the educated sort, would like their wives to be great doing r 
of vice and poverty. And to minister to the mind diseased | readers? Wives ought to devote their time, it is said, not to truth is 
of an ass, there is no doctor like another ass who Imows all | books, but to their children. That is to say, those who have to are pay 
the symptoms. Many a trusty minister of a Little Bethel | exercise the deepest and most lasting influence upon the growing for a Wi 
congregation may be regarded with patience upon similar grounds, | generation are themselves to take the least possible pains to and are 
in spite of his bad voice, his bitter sectarian temper, his burly | make that influence the fruit of knowledge and enlightenment, persons 
appetite, and his coarse familiarity with sacred names and sub- | But the heart, it is argued, teaches more wisely than books, and ph 
jects. He is helping asses to pass through a transitional stage to | And the same sort of apology is made for everybody who chooses they @ 
something better. On the principle that he who drives fat oxen | to surrender himself to habits of mental slovenliness, provided his i 
should himself be fat, it is necessary that he should be something | visible conduct does not outrage the ordinary canons. There is they he 
of an ass himself. It is essential for the success of his work that | a common belief in the existence of some kind of inner light [ff that a: 
he should be on friendly and affable terms with little shopkeepers; | which enables us to dispense all but entirely with any attention favouri 
that he should not object to receiving monthly donations of vege- | to outer lights. It does not teach us arithmetic or Eudid teachin 
tables from his greengrocer; and that his wife should interchange | or Greek verbs or history, it is true; but of course these are people 
worsted kettle-holders with the greengrocer’s wife, and receive | only elements, which it would be beneath the dignity of the in- power ¢ 
her and her daughters at religious tea-parties. In another gene- | tellectual inner light to disclose. After we have got over the and 
ration or two the greengrocer’s sons and daughters will have made | elements, then it becomes unspeakably brilliant and instructive, | ety. | 
their way upwards into a slightly better kind of mental and reli- | To say of a man that at any rate his heart is in the right place 
gious life; but meanwhile, if the greengrocer refuses to go to | is at once held to cover over most handsomely the fact that he about f 
church, it is better that he should frequent Little Bethel than | is a narrow, ignorant, bigoted blockhead. Most of the mischief they ar 
that he should have no religious interests at all. in the world has been brought about by men with hearts in the below 1 
The mistake people make who judge such phases of life harshly | right place. Still the strong prevalence of this fallacy makes the aut 
is in supposing that all characters and all classes can be fed upon | people unconsciously indifferent, after a certain point, to sustained have ent 
the same sort of knowledge, and polished by the same sort of fine | intellectual culture. They know they mean well, and they believe, an “oy 
tools as themselves. This is not so, It is the great aim and object | though without expressing their faith in a verbal formula, that, the kin 
of philanthropy to hand down education and refinement to the | after all, experience of life and the light of nature together reduce indebtec 
lowest, but those who are on the topmost rung of the ladder never | books to the rank of a sort of luxury which we can do either what tl 
would be able to reach those who are on the ground. Interme- | with or without. courage: 
diate hands are wanted on the intermediate steps, and the lower Hence, to revert to our starting-point, not one reader in worth y 
steps in the ordinary course of things must be occupied by asses, | a thousand devotes to the very best books he ever happens may be. 
cach of whom is a little less of an ass than the ass directly under | to read (of course except for professional purposes) a fraction of of a rev 
him, One has only to turn to the literature of the day to see how | the close attention which he had to give in his youth to “Nine still, if | 
this organization and division of labour works. The best writers | Times” in the Multiplication Table, or to the Forty-Seventh given th 
on many subjects, and all of the best writers upon abstruse sub- | Proposition of the First Book of Euclid. The majority of books will not: 
jects, cannot hope to be understood or mastered by any except | are as unworthy of receiving this attention as the majority of bread, t 
reflective and comprehensive minds. Yet it is highly important | readers are unwilling to give it, but, unless a man is in the and this 
that their influence should extend as far and wide as is possible, | habit of reading a few books which are worthy of it, he must the best 
end should not be confined to those only who are able to masterand | be considered a very unfortunate person. Not that, as a matter by the | 
to appreciate them. The wished for result is achieved by the in- | of fact, those who only give a bit of their minds to any book pen. A 
tervention of a hierarchy of imitators, each of whom is drawn from | they read are any less positive that it is a good book or a bad populari 
an inferior intellectual order; and is fitted to transmit the teaching | book than they are that any two sides of a triangle are toge- to get it 
and improvement he receives to the order from which he comes. It ther greater than the third side. There is something Cla writers, 
is, for example, a useful thing to cultivate sentiment and imagina- | in the perfect conclusiveness and authority with which they pro- chants, 
tion, not merely in the upper classes, but all through the various nounce seutence, having just caught a fragment of the evidence e 0 
gradations of society. A great poet, unless his simplicity is as re- here and there as their attention happened accidentally to be on fool, T 
markable as his genius, and unless he happens to possess unusual , the alert, and having perhaps by an unlucky chance fallen asleep over discrimi 
gifts of expression, cannot hope to be read and admired, let us say, the part which contained the very gist and pith of the whole. For nobody 
in every village alehouse in the land. But a great poet may form | this reason, a good deal of the strong preference which one hears and thus 
the taste and moral feeling of minor poets, who in their se, Se a | professed for this book or that, of the vehement admiration for one moreove 
hold upon the poetasters of the country newspapers, and these again | author or the other, must be taken with a large allowance. to know 
teach and educate the alehouse bards. Thus Mr. Keble’s Christian , Mental inertia on the one hand, and mental hastiness and temerity 88 philos 
Year, in the course of time, affects for good the hymns of some | on the other, hinder people from forming solid judgments of books, bitternes 
dissenting congregation who have never heard of Mr. Keble’s | as of other things, but they comparatively seldom stand in the way Fag 
name. The same is true of the novelists of the day. As the | of a dogmatic enunciation of something which has all the outside t is as j 
standard of novel-writing rises or falls, the level of second-hand , look of a solid judgment. Nothing is funnier than the airs which eee 
imitation rises and falls with it. The tone of the weekly romances most people assume about their favourite author. They think me ay 
in the London Journal depends upon the tone of those whom they receive rays of reflected glory from him if he is famous and munded 
the London Journal sentimentalists copy and respect. As the widely read, or, if not, that in admiring him they are showing & “* 
upper world of romance becomes sensational and vulgar, the superior discernment to that of the common crowd. —Laudare ere 
lower will become degraded with it. If Mr. Mudie’s shelves Jaudatum is only second to laudari a laudato as a means of making are freq 
were filled with authors of the calibre of Walter Scott, the oneself conspicuous, and it is obviously much more easily com- one j rm 
penny miscellanies of the kingdom would benefit sensibly by passed. The truth is, all this time, that they have no more right She s h 
the change, Novelists, like the kings of whom Ovid tells us, have . to talk about a favourite author than a man who has never tasted Bat sits 
long arms. Their example and influence reach further than | anything but small beer has to talk about his favourite wine. Let oy pred 
they can conceive. The harm which bad ones do is not confined to us reflect on the wonderful fact that a writer who has 80 very image h 
their own immediate circle. Unfortunately they pervert and little and such poor stuff to give the world as Mr. Tupper 8 the he tha 


injure the moral tone of the multitude of asses whose function fayourite author of this country. He is the champion of all 
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ee him all other philosophers, wits, poets, pale their 
England fires. This ought not to be particularly discouraging, 
ine from the very nature of the case no human being who can 
beset Tupper and enjoy him could possibly enjoy any other 
read and after all it is better to enjoy a halfpennyworth of 
author, f milk than to enjoy nothing at all. There is more nourish- 
skimme bably, in blue atk than in pure water. Still the soberest 
wr movials can hardly keep himself from laughing if one holds up 
of m r washy pennyworth as does every other lady you 
= A yows with a preposterous affectation of conviviality that 
— the draught for your true hero. The champion favourite 
+, in the | run the kindest friend to those who are 
- rely W in the contest for fame. For the author who 
mo y. most keenly under the neglect of contemporaries finds 
palm for his wounds and solace for his bruised spirit in the 
reflection, for which he is pay indebted to the first friend 
whom he sees, that, thoug his book is not read, the Proverbial 
is, This confers a genuine distinction upon an unseld 
edition, of which every writer of a philosophic temper ought to be 
deeply sensible. What more caneres thing could be said of him 
than that his book had gone through five-and-twenty editions ? 
Nemesis overtakes the man of unnumbered editions in the sha 
of the laughter and amazement of posterity. Nobody ever hits 
the taste of the huge unthinking majority in his own time without 
ing a way wide of the taste of the next generation, unless 
fadeed civilization makes a temporary move backwards for his 


1 
behoof. 
Den people speak of their favourite author, as Messrs. Moses 
ight speak of their poet, as some poor devil to whom they are 
doing rather a turn by installing him in so exalted a post. The 
truth is that, if he is a good author, it is to themselves that they 
are paying the compliment, and not to him. To protest admiration 
for a writer is to protest in a measure that you understand him, 
and are up to his level of thought and feeling. Yet we often hear 
persons talk in language of conventional enthusiasm about poets 
and philosophers into the bare outside portico of whose minds 
they are utterly unable to enter. In praising them they are 
indirectly bestowing upon themselves a measure of praise to which 
they have no title whatever. It would be unreasonable to say 
that a man has no right to speak of a moralist or a poet as his 
favourite because in practice he transgresses his favourite’s 
teaching, Inconsistency of this sort is a different thing. Plenty of 
people a clear and fervent perception of the beauty and 
power of the fine poem of “ Love and Duty,” for example, who yet 
and straightway yield to love, and quench considerations of 
ety. This is bad enough, but it comes under a different 
head. What we mean here is that there is much imposture 
about favourite authors; people pretend to like writings which 
they are quite eg to fathom, or even to get an inch 
below the surface of. And then they think somehow that 
the author ought to be very much obliged to them. Authors 
have enco’ this delusion by too uk whimsical talk about 
an “over-indulgent” public, and the “gentle forbearance of 
the kind reader.” If a reader likes a book, it is he who is 
indebted to the writer, and not the writer to him for liking 
what the writer has done. A certain measure of praise en- 
courages an author, like his neighbours, but an author is not 
worth very much who cannot get on very well without it. He 
may be apxious in moderation about a review, because the want 
of a review may keep his book back from the public for years; 
still, if he knows that he has worked as hard as he could, and 
given the best ideas he possessed, it is no fault of his if the world 
willnot make him a favourite. If he writes books in return for daily 
bread, to be a favourite author may be more of an object with him, 
and this very fact helps to explain the almost universal rule that 
the best and highest te work of every generation is not done 
by the professional writers who have to make a living by the 
pen. Again, weak human nature may sigh for a little praise and 
popularity, only a nature which yields to the weakness is very apt 
to get into a way of swallowing praise omnivorously. There are 
Wniters, one may presume, as there are painters, sculptors, and mer- 
chants, to whom all flattery is grist that comes to the mill. The 
eulogy of the wise is pleasant to them, but so is the eulogy of the 
fool. There is something downright incomprehensible in an in- 
discriminate appetite of this kind. It is at all events certain that 
nobody who is a victim to it can enjoy much of his own respect, 
and thus what he gains in one way he loses in another. It must, 
moreover, be a bitter drop in the blissful cup of a favourite author 
to know that he is pretty sure to be the favourite of as many fools 
a8 philosophers, Indeed, has not one felt a shock of surprise and 
bitterness in finding the books of the writer in whom we take the 
constant delight on the shelves of some weak-minded castaway ? 
1s as if we should see a noble statue in an ignoble and obscene 
ace. An author ought at least to feel as angry as one of his 
is ples at such incongruity, The admiration of the weak- 
minded castaway ought to be positively displeasing to him. Too 
often, however, it is not, and all is fish that comes to the net. 

= fre is one source of vexation to which even the favourites 
frequently exposed, though it ought, in fact, to be very in- 
structive to them. A poet, say, is enchanted to find that a lady 
She his productions all that is delicate and profound and rich. 
But sits with endless reverence and admiration at his poetic feet. 
. ut presently he finds, not merely that he is not the only deity whose 
pa eke a place in her temple, but that in the next niche to his 
ty Facey see With like honours, is the writer whom of all others 
stupidest, emptiest, and most generally despicable. 


The steam of the incense ascends as 7 for some super- 


ficial dolt as for his own high and mighty genius. His autograph, 
which was prayed for and obtained with so much enthusiasm, he 
finds, to his mortification, placed next in the idolatrous collection 
to that of the most overrated fool in the universe. The slave is 
sitting by his side in the triumphal car. But, though exasperating, 
this discipline is very salutary. There is very often a sequel to 
it, more salutary still. Worshippers are inconstant. The most 
tremendously enthusiastic among them are often the most 
capricious. The idol of to-day is dashed in pieces before the end 
of the twelvemonth, and his shrine is taken by another. There 
are men and women of such elastic mould that every book that 
they come across is the very best they ever read. Its author is 
the wisest, greatest, most suggestive, who ever wrote. This ‘ex- 
ceeding changefulness indicates a charming flexibility and openness 
of intelligence, but it may be carried too far, and it is not without 
its social inconveniences. You parted from one of these persons 
a week ago, full of admiration for the writings of Mr. Carlyle, 
say. On meeting him again, you presume that time enough h 
scarcely elapsed for this admiration to have passed away. But 
time was made for slaves. Your assumption is no sooner acted 
upon than it instantly — that he has been reading some- 

ing else, which sends all that Mr. Carlyle has to say gibberi 
into space. It is unfeeling, and even indelicate, to remind’ him: 
his equally vast enthusiasm on the other side seven days before. 
Mr. Carlyle is much too sensible to care a straw whether a disciple 
sticks to him or not. But the second-rate man, who sincerely 
relishes being a favourite author, is much wounded. And if he 
was hugely elated at the adherence of the capricious man, it is 
reasonable that he should be as hugely depressed at his defection. 
Those who think much, and love their work for itself, and have 
really got something to say, miss one of these moods, but then they . 
also escape the other, so they are not without their compensation. 

Even those who with sincerity and competent judgment have a 
favourite author, one whose thoughts they can appreciate with 
— sympathy, and whom they do not take up for a whim of the 

our, are exposed to perils of their own. There is no greater 
bore than the man of one book, or the man who is content on every 
subject to swear by the authority of one master. Everybody 
knows an example or two of this narrowing and excessive admi- 
ration. There is at least one t living writer, himself an eager 
and able assailant of the habit of taking things on trust, and 
yet whose ipse dixit is too often made to serve instead of an 
argument by injudicious followers. It is in this way that the 
world gets on 80 wry The adventurous discoverer gets & 
reputation and a set of disciples, who forthwith declare that dis- 
covery can go no further, and set their faces dead against the 
adventurous temper which was the chief distinction of their 
master. It is not good for men to worship idols, A favourite author, 
therefore, ought not to be allowed to get too strong a hold on one. 
Perhaps it would be a safe general rule never to elevate a writer to 
this position of power over us until we are quite sure that we 
know that he has a weak side, and in what direction to look 
for it. It is a very bad thing to have even a good despot to rule 
over us, and to save us the trouble of doing our own thinking. 
Hence, instead of flying into a passion, as they usually do when 
they hear their favourite poet or philosopher ever so justly 
attacked, and the erroneous or defective part of his teaching ever 
so pungently shown up, people ought to be extremely grateful, and 
to make the best possible use of the opportunity. And here let an 
important distinction be drawn between a man’s character and his 
teaching, otherwise what has been said may be mistaken for a 
piece of peculiarly detestable poorness of soul. Whatever makes us 
think the worse of a favourite character is so far an evil. We 
should be the reverse of thankful to anybody who should dwell, for 
instance, on the weak points in the personal character or conduct of 
such a man as Johnson or Burke or Wesley. Of course, if you finda 
man worshipping a thoroughly bad and unworthy person, it is a plain 
duty to teach him to worship something better by showing him 
how false a he has got at present. But if the character is in 
the main and substantially worthy of reverence, it is worse than 
pitiful work to labour to show up its weak points, or to be always 
on the look-out for them on one’s own account. Excellent persons, 
however, may plainly talk great nonsense. Burke was often so 
violent in his doctrine as to pass for a madman, Johnson was a 
Tory. Wesley believed in ghosts. All three held a great many 
views which it would be a charity to expel from the minds of 
those disciples who insist on holding every jot and tittle of what 
their masters taught, and just as it was held by them. And it is 
the same with all favourite leaders. Revere their strength or 
purity of character as much as you will; but it is a dire mistake 
to swear by all they have said on subjects which ought to be 
submitted to independent judgment, not settled by general 
sympathies. 


THE PEASANTRY AND THE FRANCHISE. 


MONG all the various opinions as to Parliamentary Reform, 
one point seems to be taken for granted on all hands, except 

by those who support universal suffrage as an abstract principle. 
This is that, whoever is to vote, the actual cultivator of the soil, 
the peasant, the farm-labourer, is not to vote. Those who cry 


most loudly for the enfranchisement of the working-classes always 
mean the working-classes in the towns, never the working- 
classes in the country. No one puts forward the claim of the 
agricultural labourer to vote, except those who, as an abstract 
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principle, assert the right of every man to vote. For it must be 
remembered that universal suffrage may be advocated on two 
quite distinct kinds of ground. It may be advocated on the 
ground of the absolute right of every man to a vote—an 
abstract principle which would its supporters much 
further than they commonly mean. For in practical politics 
no abstract principle can be strictly followed out. Voting at 
all, in the sense of ——s representatives, is clearly not a 
matter of abstract principle, but merely a makeshift for practical 
convenience. A primary assembly, where there is no repre- 
sentation but where each citizen has a direct voice in every- 
thing, is a far more natural institution than a representative 
assembly. But even a primary assembly is itself only a 
convenient makeshift. Even in a pure democracy, the minorit 

within a certain artificial district has to give up its will to the wi 

of the majority within the same district. This rule is convenient 


_ and necessary, and it is the very groundwork of all political ar- 


rangements everywhere; still it is simply a matter of practical 
convenience and not of abstract right. The most democratic 
constitution that can be framed imposes very considerable limits 
on man’s natural freedom. It requires certain of its citizens not 
only to obey laws and magistrates, which in itself is a good deal, 
but to obey laws whose enactment they may have on and 
magistrates against whose election they may have voted. When 
any kind of regular government involves as much restriction as this, 
any further restriction is really only a question of less or more. 
Universal suffrage then, as a matter of abstract right, may fairly 
be set aside ; the principle proves too much. But universal suffrage 
-—_ be pen on quite other grounds. The — gene- 
rally admitted is that, though there is no abstract right in the 
matter, yet it is desirable to avoid any restrictions but what 
are really necessary, and to give the franchise to all who can 
fitly and safely exercise it. All the usual controversies on 
the subject come within these limits. Every man is to have 
the franchise who is fit for it; only the standards of fitness 
proposed are infinitely various. But, on the showing of any 
of them, if in any community every man is fit, in that com- 
munity universal suffrage would necessarily follow, not indeed as 
a matter of abstract right, but as a matter of practical expe- 
diency. Now no one arguing within these limits has ever main- 
tained that the English peasant is fit to have a vote ; therefore no 
one has proposed to give him a vote. All the conflicting schemes 
agree that, whatever is to be the standard for the town and the 
country, the standard of the country shall be higher than the town. 
Be it 14 and 7 or $0 and 10, the principle is the same. Mr. 
Locke King’s motion would indeed have equalized the two; but 
its object was something different. Its effect would have been 
mainly in the unrepresented towns; in the open country it would 
have made very little difference. And most of those who sup- 
ported it supported it merely as an instalment. They set the 
country franchise at 10/., but they wished to have the borough 


franchise lowered also. 


No one, therefore, proposes to enfranchise the peasantry; we 


_ believe nobody wishes to do so. The supporters of universal 


suffrage on principle must propose it simply as a matter of con- 
sistency, but we doubt whether even they would do it out of real 
liking for such a course. The utmost that anybody could say 
would be that such enfranchisement would practically not be 
dangerous; no one would say that such voters would be really 
qualified voters. The exclusion of this class is so universally 
taken for granted that no one es or thinks about it. Yet, 
like everything else, it is worth thinking about. The exclusion 
so universally assumed is not merely a matter of immediate prac- 
tical expediency ; like every other political fact, it has its causes 
deep in the history of past ages. 

The truth is that, though villainage has died out in England for 
some ages, the eflects of the days of villainage still remain. Or 
we might even go on to say that we have not got rid of the effects 
of astate of things even older than the days of villainage, the 
days when absolute slavery prevailed in the land. The modern 
free pa still carries about with him a sort of atmosphere 
which he inherits from his servile ancestors. We must remember 
that the class of villains was formed in two ways—by the half- 
enfranchisement of the actual slaves, and by the degradation of the 
old free peasantry, the ceorls, The Norman Conquest no doubt 
did a great deal to promote both processes. Every class of society 
got pushed a stage downwards, a the very lowest, which rose 
a stage. It marks a transition stage when we find that, at the actual 
moment of the Conquest, ceorl and villanus translate one another. 
Yor the two words to mean the same thing, the ceor] must, at that 
point, have been much lower than he had been, and the villanus could 
uot have been so low as he became afterwards. But the villani are 
still’ quite distinct from the servi, the theows, the absolute slaves, 
who afterwards gradually disappear, though the intermediate stage 
of villains in gross, in the general mass of the villain population. 
It is hard to realize that there was a time when human beings 
were bought and sold in England, and when Bristol was the great 

for the sale of slaves to the heathen Danes in Ireland. th 
efore and after the Conquest, laws and canons innumerable were 
passed against the practice, each new enactment showing how 
vain the former one had been. On the other hand, the emanci- 
pation of slaves, and, in later days, of villains, was a favourite 
work of charity. Of course the slave once freed was in a 
very different position from a freed negro in America. No 
physical mark distinguished him from other people. He was 


un Englishman, or the descendant of an Englishman, paying the ' 


nalty of his crimes, in days when the words . 
to be taken literally. At the very worst, 
captive, or the descendant of one. Such slaves, when elsh 
freed, wére of course soon lost in the general mags _ 
pen slaves, = then the villa} 

y emancipated, one by one, without an 
emancipation of either class, Englishmen penn 
free, but the old ceorldom could not be brought back again, i 
fact, the modern labourer has in some respects fallen since the 
days of villainage. The villain constantly held house and 
land by a customary tenure which has grown into 
For a long time past, the social tendency has gone agains, 
the acquisition of real property in any shape by the her 
peasant. His only property has been his hands. " He jg 4, 
only person who cannot rise except by wholly forsaking }is 
own walk of life. A proportion, doubtless a very small 
proportion, but still a proportion, of factory hands do grow 
into master manufacturers and into all that master manufacturer 
can become. But no one ever heard of a common labourer Tising 
to be a large landowner or even a wealthy farmer. His son my 
take to a town life, and he may rise, but he cannot rise as long 4s 
he stays at the ancestral plough-tail. Each corporate town was in 
old times a city of refuge for runaway villains, and in a certgiy 
sense they remain so still. 

That the condition of the peasantry is a fallen one is show, 
by many historical proofs. Nothing shows it so icuoualy as 
those small districts where the ancient Teutonic constitution sj] 
survives. It is a mistake to suppose that all the democratic 
cantons of Switzerland were always free. The old freedom 
has been continuous, but it has been by no means uniyery, 
If in some districts freedom had only to be defended, in other 
it had to be regained. But the bondage was the lightest form ¢ 
bondage—subjection to ecclesiastical lords. The mere fact that the 
will and the power to throw it off still remained shows how com. 
paratively lightit was. The free peasant of the democratic cantons 
gives us the clearest notion of what the ancient ceorl really was, 
Again, our Old-English laws fully contemplate the ceorl rising in 
wealth and rank; it is settled wale what circumstances he should 
become a Thegn, clearly showing that it was no uncommon event, 
But we are not sure that the most distinct proof of all is not 
afforded by a most remarkable event in the history of Normandy, 
which we recommend to the special investigation of local in- 

uirers like M. Puiseux. At the end of the tenth century, x 
the beginning of the reign of Duke Richard the Good, th 
Norman Bogie yoo 4 rose in revolt. We have the story only from 
the mouths of enemies, but those enemies have absolutely nothing 
to tell us to the discredit of the rebels. Their accounts do not 
describe a Jacquerie, such as both England and France saw in later 
times ; they do not record any sort of excesses on the part of the 
peasants; but they describe a political organization which, for thi 
age, is almost miraculous. Our security for the credibility of the 
account is that, if the facts had not happened, the chronicler 
could never have thought of them. The rebels showed then- 
selves, in point 1S eee development, distinctly in advance 
of the masters. e are almost tempted to say that they devised 
the earliest representative Constitution in Europe. A genenl 
Parliament—the word is used, but of course in no special sense— 
met, consisting of two deputies from each district, and this 

eneral Parliament managed the affairs of the insurgents. The 

man de Rou says that they made a commune. For this the 
French editor of Master Wace takes him to task as transferring a 
expression of the twelfth century to the tenth. And it is certain 
that the word commune does not occur in the earlier account by 
William of Jumié But the anachronism, if any, is only in the 
word. Wace instinctively felt that he was speaking of a more 
ment which was essentially the same as the movement of the 


cities in his own day. Such a political organization as thee | 


asants produced evidently shows that they were strugeig 
retain rights than to obtain ones. 

list of grievances shows that they were striving to check the 
beginnings of seignorial oppression. The revolt was unit: 
cessful, but it is only because it was unsuccessful that the Norma 
movement of the tenth century has obtained less fame than tie 
Swiss movement of the fourteenth. The Norman rising wi 
put down with every possible cruelty, and it should be notice! 
that the chief agent in its suppression was Rudolf, Count 0 
Ivry, uncle of the reigning Duke, yet himself a churl by birth 
He was the son of a miller who had married the cast-off wile * 
concubine—in the Norman Ducal family it is hard to distinguis 
between the two—of Duke William Longsword. The Noma 
Dukes always promoted their kindred of every sort, but Ruiil 
having risen himself was eager to shut the door after him. 

It is clear that in this most remarkable narrative we get one! 
the turning-points in the social history of Europe. Almost evel) 
where, a free try has been reduced to a more or less con 
plete bondage, and has since been gradually emanci In Rust! 
we have seen the example yesterday, and it should be remember 
that in Russia serfdom is comparatively modern. The Russi 
peasant began to be a serf after the English t had cease 


to be one. And we should remember that Sage always bt 
the great advantage of retaining a yeomanry. In many gon 
an 


Europe, there was nothing but gentlemen, citizens, 
In England, the class of small free landowners never died out 
And we believe that it was the Norman Conquest which wal 
it from dying out. Had we been left to cupealvds our ceorls - 
probably, as in Denmark and Germany, haye sunk into serfs, and 
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thegns have gO" into an exclusive nobility. The effect of the 
ishmen from owners of 


of land which followed the Conquest was to change a 
many 
holders 


estates in 
small ones, either direct from the King or else 
under 8 Norman overlord. 


the esquire sank into a yeoman. short, just 
ll were sinking into old 
thrust down and occupied their place. In fact the immediate oppres- 
‘on and degradation of the Conquest brought about the peculiar 
po ction of England from the thirteenth century onwards, that 
Jitical rights were not confined to the privileged classes of 
Pe nobles, and citizens, but were spread over the whole 
ry The Old English nobility thus formed those smaller 
peers and yeomanry of later times which were the true strength 
ona glory of the nation. Municipal freedom existed everywhere, 
but é common to the whole land was almost peculiarly 
~ a sound regenerating element preserved to the nation. 
But its effect was to create a class between the feudal noble and 
the villain, not immediately to benefit the villain. We say imme- 
diately, because beyond all doubt the indirect effect of this absence 
of broad lines between one class and another was to benefit the 
villain. This is shown by the early date at which villainage 
died out in England compared with most Continental countries. 
Still, if our modern peasantry are the descendants of the ancient 
Ceorls—and so they must be, except so far as they are the de- 
scendants of the actually servile class—emancipation from actual 
villainage has not restored them to the condition of their ancestors. 
Except here and there, by some accident, as by the prevalence of 
a habit of squatting on waste ground, the t is hardly ever 
a freeholder, and, not being a freeholder, he is without the 
franchise. Nobody proposes to bring the franchise within his 
reach, and we suspect that he must change a good deal before 
anybody will propose it. To enfranchise the peasant now would 
probably be rather nugatory than dangerous, because he would 
commonly vote as he is bid. But a change which would make the 
peasantry really capable and worthy of the franchise would 
probably involve the greatest of social revolutions. 


ALPINE DANGERS 


T= Alpine season will begin before long. There will soon be 
beaten tracks across the snows of Mont Blanc, and broken 
bottles on the summit of the Monte Rosa. The hotel-keepers of 
the Alps run no risk from a war which will drive tourists to 
shelter in neutral ground. Some Austrian or Italian general may 
remind his troops in the plains of Lombardy that from the top of 
der summits oe (or more) members of the Alpine Club are 
down upon them. The intrinsic charms of mountaineering 
are of course the same as ever. It has lost, indeed, the adventitious 
attraction derived from the existence of unconquered peaks. No 
future traveller will ever again boast that he has been the first to 
scale one of the real — of the a ; there are only a few second- 
rate summits left to be picked up by gentlemen whose tastes are 
not of the most exacting kind. But other charms remain, and 
amongst them the inexpressible charm, to every Englishman, of 
considerable risk to life and limb. Indeed, it is to be feared that, 
as the excitement of new discovery becomes impossible, men will 
seek for fresh sources of excitement by increasing the danger of 
their excursions. They will possibly try to dispense with guides, 
or to discover new routes to old mountains. The Alps are, after 
all, inexhaustible, in the sense that there are theoretically innume- 
rable routes to every peak. Most of these routes have hitherto 
been barred by their extreme danger ; but, as there is no longer a 
question of finding some way, it may become fashionable to find 
4 more dangerous way, of reaching the summits. On the cliffs of 
the Oberland or the Aiguilles of Chamouni a whole generation of 
Alpine climbers might find new ways of breaking their necks. 
No casuist has hitherto determined what precise degree of 
danger may be fairly encountered by a man in pursuit of 
pleasure; but perhaps we might safely assume that the risk 
incurred ino: hunting or shooting is perfectly allow- 
able, whilst, any one ater risk would begin to exceed 
reasonable limits. Up till the season of 186 5, the Alpine Club 
might pd fairly argue that they were distinctly on the safe 
side. Al ough the Club consists of two or three Senteal mem- 
8, including all our most zealous mountaineers, no fatal 
accident, and indeed no very serious accident of any kind, had 
ever occurred to any of its members. This affords a strong pre- 
sumption that, when pursued with tolerable precaution, the amuse- 
rer har made as safe as any amusement need claim to be. 
e ents, however, which happened last summer have rather 
the question in public opinion. The death of probably 
best amateur, and one of the best guides, in the Alps was a 
terrible warning; it was followed by one or two other accidents, 
which, however, like most accidents in preceding years, occurred in 
comparatively safe places, which no one would think of laying under 
18 the only one for many years which has happened on 
wonld generally be called the part of 
that? ming that it is not the intrinsic and unavoidable risks 
oe y to be dreaded, but the absence of proper pre- 
ie nary measures. After making every allowance, all 
occurrence of such a terrible catastrophe renders it incumbent 
on mountaineers to show that such misfortunes, even at rare 


mutila 
rare in the Alps, and are probably climbed b 
the course of the summer. 
occurred from this cause, and for a simple reason. In such posi- 
tions the danger is palpable, and consequently, as a rule, the tra- 
vellers are not 
added that, when an accident does occur under such circumstances, 
it is likely to be a terrible one. The worst disasters which have 
happened of late years have been that on the Col du Géant, that 
in which Bermen lost his life, the accident on the Matterhorn, and. 
one in which a German traveller and his 
the Titlis. All these cases resembled each o' 
each party was upon a steep slope where no one member of it was 
firmly anchored, and where the fall of one necessarily involved the 
fall of the others. Mr. Stephen admits that the case supposed by him 
is on the outside limit of Alpine dangers, and that in most cases the 
fall may be broken if proper presence of mind is shown by the party. 
There are few uninterrup 
his argument supposes, where no more hold is to 
on a slide acrossa pond. And a man vy 
Stephen su 
from the ceiling” of a room. These facts partly explain the dif- 
ference between the theory and the practice, and 
the face of their President’s warning, some members of the Club. 
still retain their full complement of limbs. Perhaps, indeed, he 
was only endeavouring to restrain the superabundant animal 
spirits of his audience, and felt himself justified in venturing upon. 
a strong figures of speech, in the certainty that no amount of 
co 


true that the somewhat rare case sup 


that arisi 
some accident of this kind happening, either to parties of tra- 
vellers, or, not unfi 
than one of the best chamois-hunters in the Alps has been lost in 
this way from sheer carelessness engendered by over-familiarity, 
For this, unlike the other class of ~~ oe is one in which, as Mr, . 
Stephen says, the reality exceeds the i 

accident ought to happen, or ever would happen if proper care. 
were taken to secure sound ropes, and if the importance of using © 
them were thoroughly impressed upon 

Alpine Club have done gud 

—— a trustworthy rope, and by preaching in their varioua 
pu 


ness on this head has 
the number of travellers; though in the unfrequented districts of 


intervals, are not a necessary result of their favourite amusement. 
They should at least endeavour to decide what are the rules 
imits. 

That the Alpine Club feel a certain vegenniey on the subject 
may be iateered theme 6 paper contained in the last number of 
the Alpine Journal, a periodical devoted to endless disquisitions 
upon arétes and couloirs and snow-slopes, and other terms of art 
somewhat mysterious to the uninitia The _— to which we 
refer is by Mr. Stephen, the President of the Club, and we may 
perhaps consider it as in the nature of a manifesto from that enthu- 
siastic body ; it lays down conditions the observance of which will 
enable us to break our necks with a food conscience, casting all 
the blame upon our official advisers. If any one tumbles off a snow- 
slope in future for want of due care, he must confess that the Presi- 
dent of the Alpine Club warned him of his danger; and it follows 
of course that, if he has punctually observed the directions and 
falls notwithstanding, the President must bear the blame. We 
must admit, however, that Mr. Stephen has guarded himself 
with considerable care against any very oppressive weight of 
responsibility. The picture which he draws of the dangers of 
those who climb steep slopes is, at first sight, so terrible as to- 
strike terror into the boldest heart. ——- it as a true 

icture—and of course a President of the Alpine Club ought to 
leone ask with unfeigned surprise how it is that any mem- 
bers of the Club are alive at this day. “I must express my 
belief,” says Mr. Stephen, “that in all cases a sheer fall of 
any one of the party on such a slope as I have mentioned” 
(that is, apparently, a “long ice-slope with no intervening 
islands of rock”) “would be meen, dangerous. In the 
case of a genuine ice-slope, I confess that I do not believe that, if 
one of three men was suspended entirely from the others, any of 
the three would have much chance of escape. In the still more 
dangerous case of a slope masked by treacherous snow inclined to 
avalanches, neither the rope nor anything else can be much food, 
because there is absolutely no point of sound ~ If this 
be really true, no one should be allowed to go up the final slope on 
the Monte Rosa, or the Jungfrau, except admirals, holders of 
annuities, senior fellows of colleges, and others who notoriously 
bear a charmed life. The Alpine Club should be annually 
decimated, and their President should have been long ago in 
a fragmentary state at the bottom of a crevasse, instead of 
reading papers to the members in, so far as we know, an un- 
condition. Slopes of steep ice and snow are not 
hundreds of men in 
Very few accidents, however, have 


apt to be unduly careless. It must, however, be 


ide were killed w 
er in this 


sheets of smooth slippery ice, such as 

Me obtained than 
seldom falls, as Mr. 
as if he were “dropping suddenly on to his friend 


ow why, in 


water would effectually damp their enthusiasm. And it is 
posed, when it actually does. 


occur, is one of which it is difficult to exaggerate the risk. If a. 

heavy traveller falls with a sudden jerk upon a slope so slippery 

that none of his companions have really good hold, the chances . 

ee <q the whole party, if roped together, will reach 
e bottom. 


The other variety of danger which most frequently occurs is 
from hidden crevasses. Very few years pass without 


uently, to the natives themselves. More 


e imagination. No such 


minds. The. 
service in both directions; by find-. 


cations the necessity of constantly using it. Careless- 
probably become rarer in proportion to 


the Tyrol the matter is less understood than in Switzerland, 
where the art of mountaineering has been thoroughly 
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-rather mythical places where guides refuse to be roped, because the 


studied. This source of danger being eliminated, as it very well 
might be, the only serious risk would be that of the kind y 
noticed, If Mr. Stephen’s rather highly coloured description 
were to be taken literally, it would be quite enough by itself to 
deter fathers of families from risking their necks, and perhaps to 
deter other men from risking the necks of their guides. Making, 
however, a fair deduction from his statements—and the describers 
of Peaks and Passes evidently write on the hypothesis that their 
readers will be able to tone down their glowing colours to a more 
sober hue—we may coincide to a considerable extent in his 
conclusions, These are, stated briefly, that the rope should 
always be used in dangerous places, not merely as a safeguard, 
hut because no place should attacked in which all members 
of the party are not willing to club their chances together, Those 


full of one man would involve the fall of all, ave places where 
nobody is justified in going foramusement. The practised skill and 
experience of the better class of guides is also, it may be admitted, 
80 superior to that of any amateurs, that their unwillingness 
to proceed, on the ground of danger, should always be respected. 
A man must have very unusual confidence in his own moun- 
taineering attainments who would attempt to force men like | 
Croz, or Anderegg, or Almer, into places from which they shrink 
as too dangerous, And, finally, which is perhaps the most 
important moral, men should take some pains in acquiring a 
pone knowledge of mountain craft. When men hunt without 
nowing how to rida, they are apt to get awkward falls; 
when they shoot without knowing the use of a gun, they are 
upt to bring down a friend instead of a partridge. And it should 
be understood that, when they climb mountains without condescend- 
ing to go through any process of initiation, they will very likel 
carry a whole expedition over a cliff. A man should train himself 
sufficiently to trust his strength in a long day's walk, for a trifling 
cause will upset tired nerves and make wearied legs stumble, though 
it would be nothing to a fresh man, But, besides this, it is to be 
feared that, since mountaineering has become popular, a good many 
men have taken to it who, in cases of difliculty, are mere dead 
weights and encumbrances. A lawyer who changes the foul air 
of the Courts for the pure glacier breezes is apt to feel so in- 
vigorated by the change as to forget that he still carries about with 
him the accumulated results of eleven months of sedentary life. He 
charters a guide for Mont Blane in pure gaiety of heart, and before 
he has risen a few thousand feet becomes a mere incubus upon the 
man’s strength and skill, His natural pluck forces him onwards, but 
he is a mere inert mass propelled by an external force, and it is due 
to no merit of his own if he does not become literally a dead weight. 
Such a companion, or indeed any thoroughly inexperienced com- 
panion, may at any moment become a source of danger to his 
whole party, where a good mountaineer would give them 
additional strength. In such places as Mr. Stephen’s startling 


-ice-slopes (which, like black swans, do occur sometimes) the 


presence of ene careless or incapable man may produce most 
serious consequences, Statistics are suflicient to prove that, where 
due precautions haye been taken, these slopes, with all their 


terrors, have caused no unreasoneble risk; but the opposite case 


has also been unfortunately illustrated. If the Alpine Club can 
these lessons future mountaineering zealots, they 
will do good service, and will justify the pursuit of their favourite 
amusement, so long as a healthy exercise amongst exquisite 
scenery retains a charm for young Knglishmen. 


SPAIN AND CALLAO, 


tea arye are few incidents which excite the sympathies of man- 
kind so strongly as the efforts of a people fallen in fortune 
and reputation to revive their pristine glory and good name. 
A nation engaged in such ao struggle is sure of the good 
wishes of all who pity misfortune, and of all who admire 
courage. The struggle itself is the most strenuous protest 
against the despotism of fate and the degeneracy of race. But 
it is as rare as it is exciting, and is liable to be caricatured by 
imitations in which the ridiculous is more conspicuous than the 
sublime. The most recent illustration, both of the rarity of the 
achievement and of its liability to caricature, has been afforded by 
Spain. For some years past the Governments of that — 
have aspired to restore to her a portion of that greatness whi 

once made her the most formidable of European kingdoms. 
‘They have profited, not less by the increase in the wealth of 
the people than by the pride which has survived all disasters, 
to assert her right to resume something of her long-lost im- 
portance. A campaign against Morocco, at once short and 
successful, had the natural eflect of keeping alive the freshly 
kindled flame of martial ambition. It was bad policy for the 
friends of Spanish bondholders to hazard the suggestion that Spain 
would be more honourably employed in paying her Christian 
creditors what she owed them than in wreaking an easy revenge 
on her Mahometan insulters. The remark was deservedly deemed 
low ; and Spain, goaded by the inopportune advice, proceeded on 
her carcer of chivalrous invasion. Her next essay was less suc- 
cessful than her first. The internal factions and general weakness 
of the Dominican republic naturally favoured the hope that its 
people. would joyfully submit to the restoration of Spanish 
a ithenity. It required two years of a war more fertile of losses 
than of honour to dispel the fond belief that St. Domingo desired 
to share the blessings of Spanish rule with Cuba and Porto Rico, 


| four consecutive hours on the 
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This failure, the effect of which on the African 
the West Indies has been imperfectly understood ne Houghont 
bably exasperated the spite felt by Spain towards = 
subjects in South America, It was thought that the more lan. 
guid creoles and the milder climate of the Pacific coast would 
a less damaging resistance to the arms of Her Catholic Ofer 
than the tropical heats and malarias of the Caribbean Sea. 
was the first object selected for attack; and while the ie = 
of the forcible seizure of the Chincha Islands was gtj]] 
ling in the Peruvian mind, a high-handed allegation of 
breach of international etiquette fixed on Chili a quarrel which 
the weaker Power had not sought, and could not ayoid, Tho 
bombardment of Valparaiso might have been supposed to sutfligg 
for the vindication of Spanish honour and the reparation of 
Spanish wrongs. But Spanish honour is not po i 
especially when it has to deal with an inferior adversary, 4 
common apprehension that Spain was only seeking an opportu ‘ 
to reimpose her yoke on her emancipated dependencies natural} 
united Peru and Chili in a common bond of” self-defence, Pen 
seems to have had either better materials or better managers of 
her defences than her ally, For the six Spanish men-of-wy 
which, on the 2nd of May last, discharged shot and shell fo 
fort of Callao, came away with 
even less honour and much greater loss than the squadron 
which had fired the stores and Custom-house of Valparaiso, 
There is nothing in this world so difficult to get at asa fact; and 
the facts of battles, whether on land or on sea, are among 
the most difficult of verification, As was to be expected from 
the sources of information, two American papers give the most 
direct] opigees narratives of the affair. According to one of 
them, both the combatants exhibited great courage and perti 
city. According to the other, the resistance of the Peruvians 


_ was as languid as the attack of the Spaniards was hesitating and 


pusillanimous. The results of the conflict, although they may 
not establish the former assertion, yet fully rebut the latter, An 
action from which two iron-clads were forced to retire re 
and in which the Admiral on one side was severely wounded, 

a high civil oflicer on the other was killed, cannot have been 
fought timidly or languidly. And the very anxiety shown to 
conceal the extent of the Spanish loss would indicate that the 


' Blakely and Armstrong guns which the Northern and Southem 


forts of Callao were protected had done the execution which they 
were intended to do. Indeed, we are fully prepared to hear that 
the loss of life on the Spanish side is far in excess of the amount 
recorded in some of the American papers. It is hardly credible 


_ that two rifled 400-pounders and two §00-pounder Blakelys could 


have been firing for four hours at ships within range, and not have 
inflicted considerable damage. One American paper intimates 


| that the Spanish squadron did not advance sufficiently near, But 


as the same account mentions that the Callao forts required only 
slight repairs to continue their resistance on the following 
day, it is clear that they must have been injured by the 
Spaniards’ guns, and therefore this imputation on Spanish intre- 
pidity seems to be unfounded, So far as we know at present, six 
iron-clad vessels, mounting 240 guns, were engaged for the 

ater part of an afternoon against some of the heaviest ordnance 
Com to modern artillery, and were compelled to retire with the 
loss of several men, and—it may turn out—with the loss of their 
commander. And it should be added, too, that the ordnance of 


_ the Spanish ships seems to have been comparatively deficient in 
' the supply of shell. 


It is clear that the Spaniards sustained a repulse ; but whethers 
decisive or only a temporary repulse, we do not as yet know. If 
reinforcements come up, and Admiral Nunez survives, and is able to 
repair the damage done to his ships, the attack may be renewed. 
If it be, any speculation on a persistent defence by Peruvian creoles 
is premature. It is of course possible that the defence of Callao bas 
not been left to native patriotism unaided by European sym 
and skill. If the operations of the besieged are directed by 

vans, it is likely enough that the check alre y ex 
. the Spaniards will be repeated, whenever they make al 
other attack. That another attack will be made is an inferene 
drawn from the language of the Spanish Admiral to the British 
Minister at Valparaiso, Irom his words we learn that the 8 
Government would prefer to see its fleet submerged in the 
rather than appear with dishonour in the waters of Europe. 


repulse by Peruvians—colonists by successful 


struggle from dependence on Spain—is doubtless felt by every 

Spanish official to be the deepest humiliation which 

inflicted on Spain. ‘The vindictiveness which ordered that Valpe 
_raiso should be fired to expiate the capture of a Spanish corvette 
“will be satisfied with no petty retribution for the successl 

resistance to a Spanish Admiral commanding a well-equippél 

fleet. It was enough to be repulsed by a community of 

negroes in the West Indies, but to see the Spanish flag flow 

the prowess of Spanish rebels in the waters of the Pacific 

be infinitely worse. 

Wo have attributed this attack, in part, to the sensitiveness o 
national pride, but we might perhaps more justly ascribe the 
pertinacity of the Spanish Ministry to another sentiment, now 
prevalent among Spanish politicians. Goographicelly 
tically considered, Spain is one homogeneous country ; but, 
and internally, she is an aggregate of distinct provinces and almost 
distinct nations, A foreigner travelling in Spain is struck by the 
provincial clannishness which animates her people, and makes 

_ them delight in calling themselves Castilians, or Andalusians, 
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han Spaniards. It is as the chieftain of Castile or 
aative up to his monarch, and not as being the 


of Spain. It is this remnant of a feudal feeling, 
King’ Se survived all besides of feudalism in the institutions of 
pay , that successive Ministries have been eager to ex- 


tirpate other plans for fusing and welding the severed 
‘ Je into one nationality have probably appeared 
dete on less feasible than a foreign war; a war which 
Ma fire every patriotic mind with the passion of reclaiming 
wmething of the greatness which once belonged to Spain and the 


a re idea is not without a certain degree of grandeur, and is not 
sympathy. But the mode of its 


leservin of forei 
the likely in the world to win oF Te- 
ex . and the sooner that Spanish statesmen know this the better 


Tet eclves and their country. If one thing is better known 
than any other to sojourners in the South American Republics, it 
is the bitter aversion felt by oll the inhabitants of those States to 
their former Mother-country, and their determination never again 
to submit to her yoke, A Spanish squadron may shell and fire 
defenceless towns on the seaboard, or may capture the merchant- 
men of Chili and Peru ; but it cannot calculate on taking any 
fortified town, and still less can it disembark any army with the 
slightest chance of making a successful march into the interior. 
It is for the Court of Spain to consider how far the value of these 
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is 


a one member of the Church, it must be complied with 

y at least the generality.” And then Dr, Lee m7 to give a 
list of departures from the legal order habitually practised by his 
brethren, in comparison with which the innovation of reading a 
written prayer, instead of king a learnt one, may well be con- 
sidered but a trifle, “ All the laws and traditions of the Presby- 
terian Church” are to the private administration of the 
Sacraments—a practice which “deserved, according to the First 


' Book of Discipline, to be — with death”; but now in many 


churches in Scotland public baptism is actually unknown, So, 
again, the private solemnization of marriage, the private admini- 


_ stration of discipline—whatever this may imply—and the custom of 
| praying at funerals, “ are all expressly contrary to the Directory, and 


all universally practised.” Nor are these the only detlections 
from the approved ecclesiastical order of which the rigidest Pres- 
byterians are habitually guilty. “1 apprehend,” says Dr. Lee, 
with a certain subdued irony, “that the custom and idea of fast- 


_ ing, a8 a solemn part of divine worship, are very much decayed 


among us.” And fasting happens to be a point on which the 
particularly stringent and particularly clear, The lathers 
of the Scottish Reformation had no idea of letting their children 
off easily in this matter, ‘The formalists who “made guid kale 
on Fridays when they fasted” were hit front and rear, The 
Friday’s fast was abolished, and there was to be no more kale 
when they did fast. In this respect the Directory leaves no 


room for evasion, Fasting, according to the definition of it 
there given, “is abstaining from all food during the whole day.” 
Even sick people are not allowed to eat anything, unless it is, 
and only to the extent that it is, absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of life, It seems, however, that a Scotch fast-day 
no longer bears this meaning; and that the consumption of break- 


cheap and cruel raids outweighs the cost of the preparation which 
they involve, and how fur their character agrees with the chival- 
yous traditions of the monarchy. Nor is another danger wholl 

out of the question. The Government of the United States has, it 
is true, too recently and too publicly asserted the extreme pre- 
tensions of belligerents to interfere hastily between two nations 


1vians warring with one another. Moreover, during the late civil war, Spain | fast, dinner, and supper, in duc succession, is not now considered 

and was always most considerate in her negotiations with the Cabinet | at all inconsistent with the due observance of the season, And 
may of Washin These reflections will have their due weight in | at ordinations, too, amone the “ ceremonies proper to which ’ fast- 
_ An modifying the counsels of the President and his Administration, | ing is numbered, some little eating and drinking are occasionally 


Still, it is hardly consistent with the traditions of that Govern- 


met with. At least Dr. Lee implies something of the kind 
l ment, and it is wholly inconsistent with the known bias of public 


when he asks, “ Have the consciences of the reverend gentlemen 


been inion in the States, to allow any European Power to push a | who partake of sumptuous dinners after ordination never reproved 
vn to Republic on the Western continent to the verge of ruin by | them of gross innovation, in that they were feasting instead of 
at the measures of violence or coercion. If Spain has not already satis- | fasting?” We can quite understand the point of view from 
ithern fied the claims of honour or of revenge by the destruction of | which these well-to-do innovators look at the matter. It is 
h they Valparaiso and the attempt on Callao, it is more than probable | one thing to come up to Edinburgh and declaim at a popular 
r that that the exaction of farther concessions will cause the Monadnock | clergyman because he prays from a book, and quite another thing 
mount to become something more than an idle spectator of foreign strife | to stay down in the country and go through a whole day's extem- 
edible in the Pacific. Should Spain’s ill-timed imitation of Prussia add | pore supplication on an empty stomach. ‘The former is a pleasing 
could the element of a war in America to the existing complications of | change in the routine of a clerical life; the latter would be a re- 
t have Europe, the issue of the imbroglio may be one which the lovers of | curring clement of extreme discomfort and annoyance. It may 
imates and civilization throughout the world would deem dearly | seem perhaps that there is some inconsistency in first breaking the 
_ But ught even by the proved ability of a turreted Monitor to steam | law yourself and then insisting upon some one else’s observing it, 


£ 


round Cape Horn, and to take a demonstrative part in protecting 


but a religious Seotchman has a pretty strong stomach for incon- 
the Western seaboard of South America. 


sistencies, and he cen apparently make away with any number at 


i 


by the a sitting without being visited by any moral dyspepsia afterwards, 
Dr. Lee's opponents or at least were present during 
nt, six wee ba : enumeration of, this formidable list of permitted innovations, an 
or the DISCIPLINE AND DOCTRINE IN SCOTLAND. ret were able to omit all reference to A se in their reply, to treat 
Anance T= General Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland | Dr. Lee's prayer-book as the firet departure from the prescribed 
th the has lately been having a lively time of it. Three field- | order that had ever been brought under their notice, to talk with 
t their days following hard on one another, and each lasting for ten or | sublime gravity of the obligation of the ordination vow to “con- 
nee of twelve hours, may seem rather a dreary prospect to the lay imagi- | form to the worship, doctrine and discipline of the Church,” and 
jent in nation, but they constitute an amount of ecclesiastical dissipation | to ask with edifying strictness, “Is it a trifling matter to break 
that may well have turned the head of a young minister from the | this promise ? ” 
other country. The amusement provided by the programme consisted | The liberty which Dr. Lee claims for himself has, however, 
w. If chiefly in a public baiting of Dr. Lee for his alleged ritual inno- | certain plainly defined limits. He does not, for instance, consider 
able to vations at the Old Grey Friars Church ; and though the victim | himself free to introduce into his service any of the liar 
newed, seems to have given his tormentors some extremely hard hits, the | ceremonies of the English Prayer-book, among which he includes 
creoles latter showed a prudent determination to ignore every incident of | the use of sponsors at baptism. It is a curious coincidence that, 
ao has the contest that could by possibility make against them, and so | on the very day after the Assembly had condemned Dr. Lee, it 
npathy ed to vote with that philosophical disregard of all that had | had occasion to receive, as one of a deputation from the “ Synod 
: urged for the defence to which only an ecclesiastical majority | of the Church of Scotland in England,’ a divine who had just 
rienced can ever hope to attain. The head and front of Dr. Lee’s offend- | been guilty of the very innovation which even the innovating 
ke an- ing consists in his reading prayers from a book. The Liturgy | Dr. Lee repudiates, and to discuss a petition signed by the very 
ference mn question appears to be a composition of his own, and it is | layman who had consented to have Presbyterianism thus openly’ 
British bed by one of his opponents as a “ highly artificial form | outraged in the person of his infant child. But the tribunal 
of prayer unlike what we know to have been practised in any Pro- | which had strained at Dr. Lee’s reading prayers from a book, 
testant Church whatever.” It is upon this very originality, how- | swallowed with untroubled complacency Dr. Cumming’s admtis- 
ever, that Dr, Lee founds his defence of the practice. Heclaims for | sion of the Prince and Princess of Wales as sponsors for the 
cessful himself the privilege of composing his own prayers before they are | Duke of Sutherland’s child. Nor could it even plead the 
y every uttered, instead of in the act of utterance ; and he prefers to read | excuse of ignorance on this head, since Dr. Cumming, havin 
yuld be them when composed, instead of repeating them from memory. To | been the hero of « descriptive paragraph in the Times (whi 
Valpe this latter practice no objection seems to be taken, and possibly, if | the Scotsman profanely supposes to haye been written by him- 
orvette ay attempt were made to put it down, the devotional part | self), was naturally unable to speak of the spiritual condition 
rcoseful of Seotch service would not unfrequently have to be alto- | of Scotchmen in London without mentioning the gratifying 
uipe! gether omitted. But when this allowed preparation isso far stretched | fact that “the Times had characterized the Seotch service ”— 
nity & toinclude printing, or even writing, the case is altogether changed. | unauthorized sponsors and all—‘as severely simple, but most 


“ thin-end-of-the-wedge-argument”’ is forthwith drag; 
its well-earned repose, and Dr. Lee’s traitorous pen is dis- 
covered to be merely a stepping-stone to episcopacy, ‘a sensuous 


impressive,” which certainly reads very like a description by Dr. 
Cumming himself of his own —_ style. It is most consoling, 
however, to the well-wishers of « 


d odox Presbyterianism to learn 
ag nitual,” and the Book of Common Prayer. So faras Dr. Lee's answer | that if the Duke of Sutherland is a little unsafe on points of 
be % grounded on the ancient practice of the Kirk, we cannot | ritual he is sound to the core on questions of doctrine. Though 
t, now th ess to estimate the force of what he says; but there is an- | he may have consented to.admit a Royal godfather at a Presbyterian 
ey other part of his arzument which may fairly be judged by non-Pres- | christening, it is taken for granted that he entirely accepts the . 

a readers, Granting, he says in effect, that the service at the | creation of the world in six literal days of twenty-four hours each, 
— “Dineet. Friars Church is not in strictness that prescribed by the | and the fore-ordained damnation of certain men and angels, “ for 
by tory for the Public Worship of God,” which is the formal | the manifestation of God’s glory In these days of scepticism 
= “Bee the Seotch Kirk, how am I worse than my neighbours? | such a measure of belief in high places can hardly be valued too 
1aDs, ore the ry can be made a rule or an authority for | much, and it must be a matter solid satisfaction to those members 
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f prayer. 
members could have had their way, Dr. Tulloch La have played 
the same in the second day’s sport that Dr. Lee had sustained 
on the first day ; but their benevolent intention was frustrated by 
the intervention of the moderator on a point of order, and the pro- 
ceedings had, therefore, to take the less interesting form of a di 
cussion on the merits of the question. Upon the actual motion 
before the Assembly there seems to have been ultimately no 
difference of opinion, but this happy agreement did not prevent 
the expression of very considerable differences of opinion as to the 
grounds on which it should be supported. Dr. Jee again made 
every true Presbyterian hair stand on end by his enunciation of 
the tremendous heresies that the Westminster Confession is 
“merely a human composition,” that it “ contains many matters 
which, hecmveer true, are not matters of faith,” and that “ the 
a aro of science may have rendered some interpretations of 
ripture probable which appeared improbable before science 
had reached the stage it has now done.” But, on the other 
hand, there were some speakers whose me! was of a type 
which, though common enough, even in England, not many 
ears since, now only adequate expression north of the 
weed. It was objected that the “ historical details” from which 
Dr. Lee had argued that the Westminster Confession was the 
composition of fallible and passionate men, might “ exercise a dis- 
paraging influence,” and ought therefore, we presume, to be sup- 
pressed, if not falsified. It was urged, as a sufficient disproof of 
the conclusions of geology, that some geologists “ speak in such a 
sitive tone with regard to the creative act of the Almighty, as 
if they themselves had been there, and seen, and almost advised 
it.” And another speaker, a layman, complained, with touching 
indignation, that he “had heard, in the last General Assembly, a 
reverend doctor say that they should read the Confession of Faith 
by the light of some German writers with names unpronounceable, 
whose works he had never read and never hoped to read.” After 
such evidences of disagreement as these, it may seem strange that 
all parties should have united in a resolution enjoining a loyal and 
consistent adherence to the Confession as it stands, upon all persons 
who have 7 op it. But a relaxation of the significance of sub- 
scription is the natural precursor of a relaxation of the terms of sub- 
scription; and whatever may be the legal force of the Westminster 
Confession in the Scotch Establishment, it is sufficiently evident 
that much of it is no longer accepted by her ministers in its 
natural and literal meaning. 


THE ARTILLERY DUEL. 


O* the 1st of January, 1863, the late Sir G. C. Lewis, then 

Secretary for War, ———- a Committee to report on the 
merits of Armstrong and Whitworth cannon; and, notwithstanding 
the utmost diligence on the of the Committee, the final Report 
has only now appeared, and is limited to such small weapons as 
12-pounder and 70-pounder guns. Except when interrupted or 
delayed by unavoidable circumstances, the experiments were con- 
tinued day after day, almost without intermission, and the results 
are embalmed in a blue-book of portentous dimensions. What has 
been the cost of this protracted competition it would be difficult to 
guess, and, with the exception of a few useful hints, it is equally 
difficult to say what new discovery has resulted from it. an 


exhaustive quae of three special methods of constructing | 


and using field-pieces and small naval guns, the course of 
inquiry has, indeed, proved a model of careful and impartial in- 
vestigation. But, as a means of enlarging our knowledge of doubtful 
questions in the science of artillery, its value has been 
reduced to a minimum by the duty imposed on the Committee of 
looking, above all things, to the mere personal controversy between 
the and Whitworth systems, and by the consequent 
necessity of limiting the trials to 12 and 70-pounders, for want of 
other guns of these particular constructions sufficiently near in 
dimensions to afford the means of fair comparison. 

In this seeming depreciation of the results of a vast amount of 
time and labour, we do not mean to imply the slightest reflection 
on aCommittee who have performed a very difficult task with an 
impartiality and skill which scarcely leave room for comment on the 
part of either of the competitors. But the fact remains that very 
much less has come out of the investigation than might have re- 
sulted from half the labour bestowed upon an inquiry unfettered by 
_ the necessary conditions of a personal competition. The Committee 
themselves observe, in their Report, that the differences between 
the two methods are of the most complicated nature, comprising 
numerous distinctions many of which have an influence one upon 
another ; and they add that, if their instructions had been simply to 
determine the best form of for the service, these points of 
difierence would have been isolated and examined one by one. 


Th h t open to them, and the consequen 
is course, however, was not open em, and the 
has been that we have no report at all on the one queen at 
overwhelming importance in these matters—namely, the strength 
and endurance of very heavy guns constructed on different prin- 
ciples, and not even a decisive judgment as to the m i 
able forms of field-piece. he only definite result of an 
importance is that, for general purposes, muzzle-loading guns ns 
referable to breech-loaders, not only (as was universally acknow- 
Tedged before the Committee began their work) for large 
but even for common field-pieces. This conclusion seems 
to rest less upon the slight, though manifest, inferiority 
of the breech-loader in range and accuracy, than upon the 
superior simplicity of the muzzle-loading plan, the greater 
cheapness of its ammunition, and the necessity for providing 
breech-loaders with constant lubrication, and with the means 
of repairing a great number of defects which are liable to 
arise in continuous service. At the same time it is clearly recog- 
nised that, for boat service and other special duties, the service 
breech-loader has a great advantage in the ease and rapidity with 
which it can be worked. 

Though the Committee are quite decided—and we think with 
good reason—in favour of a muzzle-loader as the pattern for 
general service, it need not be inferred that the existing breech- 
loading arm is other than a very excellent gun. The Siferenon 
brought out by this long investigation, though, on the wh 
clearly in favour of the simpler muzzle-loaders, are ant all 
on one side, nor are any of them of such vital importance 
as to impair the confidence which is felt in our service- 
artillery as the best with which any army in the world is 
at present provided. The truth seems rather to be that all the 
three classes of guns—the breech-loading and muzzle-loading 
Armstrongs, and the muzzle-loading Whitwo proach so 
near to perfection that little more than improvement in details 
of ammunition is to be desired in any case, so far as guns of small 
size are concerned. For really heavy ordnance much more remains 
to be done, but that subject was beyond the scope of the inquiry. 
There was no one at all uainted with the subject who could 
not have confidently predicted this conclusion beforehand, and the 
chief service which the inquiry has done will perhaps prove to be 
the quieting of the incessant vey between the supporters 
of Sir W. Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth. 

Even in the minor details of the comparison, the trials have done 
little more than confirm opinions already very generally enter- 
tained. The Whitworth guns were somewhat longer and heavier 
than the Armstrongs, had a much more rapid twist, and a rather 
smaller calibre, from which it was to be expected that the Arm- 
strong shot and shell would have superior velocity and destruc- 
tive effect at short ranges, and that the Whitworth would 
show a marked superiority in range and acc when fired at 
exceptionally distant objects. This is exactly what the experi- 
ments have proved, and though at ranges of 4,000 ) Mr. 
Whitworth produces a much finer tt weapon, there is no 
reason to quarrel with the judgment of the Committee that all 
the guns are accurate and effective enough for every practical 

urpose within the ranges at which they would be used in action. 
The examination of the different kinds of shot and shell supplies 
some results which may be of service hereafter. Perhaps ds | 
ve failure 


in the strength of the material ~~ render these also serviceable 


The most essential, and at the same time the most difficult con- 
dition to satisfy in the construction of heavy artillery, is strength 
in its two forms of resisting power and capacity of endurance. 
Much attention was given by the Committee to this point, 
but their investigations were frustrated by the obstinate te- 
nacity of the guns under experiment. The 12-pounders 
more firing than any gun ever had on service, and were at last 
burst by a long series of tremendous charges. As & matter 
information to those who take a keen interest in the Whitwor' 
and Armstrong controversy, it may be mentioned that the Whit- 
worth lasted longer than its rivals, but burst at last in a more 
dangerous fashion, and with less preliminary ‘warning. an 
however, nothing new in this. A gun-tiide of steel, or, as T- 
Whitworth prefers to call it, homogeneéus‘metal, must give Way 
more suddenly than one the outsideof which is built up ™ 
wrought-iron coils, The trials of the 70-pounders were still more 
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= of the Assembly whose orthodoxy is more indisputable than their = 
— intellectual mane to persuade themselves that the Duke’s — sat 
- will never be misused for the promotion of such men as Dr. do 
: = Tulloch or Dr. Lee. This, at least, we imagine to be the explana- we 
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iJ] less ixstructive. All the Committee could 
ctiactory, a them, though a series of severe experiments 
do woult ed upon guns that had wae ry, ervey more than 3,000 
sourse no inference can be wn from this as to the 
of hom and guns of large 
ass is must depend mainly, as the Committee point 
arg Pearl that bey be made 4 the preparation of steel ; 
out this manufacture should advance as rapidly as that of rolled 
: ates has done since the general use of ship’s armour, we 
= panied despair of seeing of almost any imaginable size 
need sted of sclid steel. At present, however, the coil method 
—s plied on & scale wholly impossible in the construction 
teel though the inherent weakness in must 
r ver the system whenever the art of working sufficiently large 
a. of steel shall have been thoroughly perfected. The obser- 
por in the Report upon this as upon other special topics are of 
a value, but they might have been made with almost as much 
evnfidence before a single shot had been fired in this three-year 
competition, So ends, in a drawn battle, the stubborn contest 
pea sah our two most ingenious gunmakers, and we can only hope 
that when any artillery investigations of more immediate import- 
ance have to be carried on they may be conducted with a measure 
of skill and judgment not less than the Armstrong and Whitworth 
Committee have employed—we are almost tempted to say wasted 
—upon the narrow question that was submitted to their determi- 
nation. It may be thought a subject for congratulation that 
Fngland should have produced, not one only, but two systems of 
field-artillery which stand unrivalled in the world ; but it is all 
the more a reproach to us that while we are expending so much 
labour on the examination of small artillery, and have not yet 
mounted half a dozen 300-pounders, a little South American State 
has been proving in actual service the value of enormous 
400-pounders by disabling and beating off the finest iron-clads of 
a European Power. Can there be ~ | good reason why we should 
be so far behind the Republic of Chili 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


ERE are a Dean and Chapter ‘ay on! the work which 
Cromwell began, who found, by the way, his “crowning 
mercy” at Worcester. The period of fanatical havoc is succeeded 
by that of specious restoration—bigoted antipathy by superficial 
sympathy. Who “saw the glory of the first house”? Who 
knew it beautiful amidst the squalor and neglect of all centuries 
since the Reformation—the hacking and paring of all Deans and 
Chapters down to the present ? Let any such look on that picture 
and then on this, and say whether the change has not been from 
King Log to King Stork. Supineness and nonchalance were 
better than the vigorous prosecution of mistaken principles which 
this so-called restoration exhibits. It were a dignified end to 
succumb at last to time; it is an ignoble one for stones ancient 
and sacred to be improved out of shape and character by the touch 
of the restorer—to yield their life, their soul and poetry, beneath 
the slow mutilation of his chisel. Those who knew the choir of 
Worcester as it was from Hi IIL.’s time to the fifteenth 
Fa | must have known that there was no such gem of early 
English between Ely and Salisbury. And, in spite of the lumber- 
ing Tudor tracery in which the windows had since been disguised, 
the church still contained a splendid sample of Church art at its 
best and purest. Now, whoso would see the penny-a-liner’s 
power transferred to stone, let him turn aside and look at the 
renovated outside of Worcester. Here is verily the fustian of 
architecture and the doggerel thereof. The old race of sloths 
amd slovens could never compass such devastation in centuries 
as this which has been achieved in a single lifetime. The 
Deans and Chapters, vergers and sacristans, of other and less 
“esthetic” periods did not, at any rate, do much more harm below 
than the and jackdaws did above. They merely pecked and 
clawed a nook or angle here and there. Now, “ as by the stroke 
of an enchanter’s wand,” we see a grand transformation effected. 
The beautiful and deep mouldings are frittered away. The 
windows keep their outline, but there is a 
and shallowness in every detail. 
thing. It is not merely new and sharp, which of course it could 


they personally merit. We simply wish to point out the utter 
monstrosity of consigning national monuments which are ines- 
timable whi 
the unchecked custody of corporations which are com of 
members chosen utterly at haphazard 


Sons, and which may happen to include some one specially 
to be trusted, or, converssty, may be made up of men who, 
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ieces only what they themselves have built, they might perhaps 
be tolerated, as ex » f ive nuisances often are, with passive acqui- 
escence. But what is the fact? They destroy what others created, 
and what they cannot replace. The fact, in short, is that of “a 
bull in a china-shop.” The rudiments of the art of Church 
architecture had lain dead and cold for centuries amongst us. 
They were only to be retraced by the careful study of such 
buildings as Worcester Cathedral. By such study some men have 
learned to smatter and to mimic, some others to ponder, to 
admire, to reverence, and to despair of riv What, then, do 
we find this Dean and Chapter doing? They are letting loose a 
local genius to work his will on the venerable which 
other and better men have raised, and the form of which 
they themselves could never have even distantly approached 
in conception. They are making havoc of all that the centuries 
have bequeathed to and that the touch of time has 
spared. They are effacing the only elements in which yet 
lingers the possibility of a revival of church architecture. They 
are destroying the title-deeds and credentials of art under the 
pretence of restoring. Thus they break up the very patterns 
which convey first principles; they give back in their place the 
bauble conceptions of the nineteenth century. And the mania is 
spreading wildly everywhere, and seems contagious. In this same 
course any Dean and Chapter all over England may riot unchecked. 
Church architecture, in the genuine and creative sense, is being 
“stamped out.” These bodies are practicably uncontrollable. Who 
is there that can touch them? A and Chapter, so long as they 
“paddle their own canoe,” may bid defiance to all the architec- 
tural, all the archeological, all the hical wisdom of the 
world. There is positively no outrage which they may not Perpe- 
trate so long as they maintain the specious name and form of a 
church and a worship. There is no amount of wreck and ruin 
which they may not consummate under the plea of restoration. 
The law and constitution in Church and State knows nothing of 
art, its interests, its monuments. By some lucky accident we have 
come by those oe and peerless possessions, our cathedrals. 
But, though held in trust for us, the trustees have absolute power 
so to dispose of them as to make them worthless. We must take 
our chance to save or lose them. Much of Worcester, alas, is gone ; 
York has greatly suffered ; Gloucester is threatened. There seems 
to be no power on earth, when a Dean has once “ cried havoc and 
let slip the dogs of” restoration, to twitch the very reverend 
— by the apron and remind him that Deans too are fallible. 
ur Jeremiad was justified to the letter by the fate of the 
Worcester Guesten Hall. We believe that a learned society, 
hearing that that hall was being tampered with, endeavoured to 
stand in the gap and stay the destroyer'shand. The Cathedral body 
behaved as bodies do which have no souls, and which can only be 
kicked metaphorically; they turned a deaf ear to remonstrance. 
The securing the structure would have cost more than they could 
—m. They should have — what they could as the nucleus 
of a fund, and have a: ed to the country as on behalf of a 
national monument. e feel sure that the few thousands needed 
would have readily flowed in. Instead of this, they did what no 
doubt they thought a clever thing in passing on the roof of 
the same hall to the builders of Holy Trinity Church. The 
roof, which stood before on side-walls of a height proportioned 
to its mass, is now squatted over a nave which has open piers and 
arches on the south side, and the effect is an apparent overweight. 
It was a marvel of proportion and adjustment, as well as beauty, 
where it first stood, but it ap now enormously heavy for 
its supports. To destroy the Guesten Hall excited aces 
to smuggle its roof away in order to cover another building, in 
violation of all symmetry and proportion, can only draw down 
contempt. We are far from supposing the Cathedral body of 
Worcester to be worse than the average. The very gravamen 
of our charge lies in this, that they pass for respectable and 
competent persons. But they, and not we, are chargeable with 
diminishing the respect due to Deans and Canons. Gentlemen 
who deal thus with early English architecture must expect to be 
remarked upon in a pointed style. 
with which to ese hig’ respectable clergymen 
and their very reverend head. What have they done with 
the bells of their cathedral? Will the reader believe the 
damning fact? the bells have been sold! We shall be glad 
indeed to retract our words, if they will deny it. We shall 
while we ublic infamy for the fact—the bells of 
Worcester Cathedral, adorande robiginis, are bought and sold. 
The Dean and Chapter have “turned an honest penny” by 
them at so much per cwt. Whether they are destined to the 
melting pot, or to adorn the museum of some collector of church 
memorials, or to in some other steeple—whether Baron 
Rothschild or the Emperor Napoleon is the lucky purchaser— 
we know not. All we know is that all that lot is sold. 
Worcester will know them no more. Let those who have a fond, 
foolish, and antiquated reverence for such things as old church 
bells rush by return ticket to Worcester, and see them yet cumbering 
for a while the floor. ‘There may be read round the crown of one, 
in a very early letter, “hoc opus impleto Jesu virtute faveto”; on 
another, “. . . habeo nomen Gabriclis,” together with the ro 
arms of the fifteenth century, probably those of King Henry 
Are not these facts enough to overwhelm even a Doom and a 
Chapter? Here are things, sacred by all the aig bd Christian 
art, knocked down like a lot of pots at a village auction, 
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kicked out to make room for newer gear. Who will take the 
Dean and Chapter’s offer of “ old lamps for new"? Now is their 
time. What is so sacred to the ear and heart of a Churchman— 
so endued with an almost nal consecration—as an old church 
bell? Here are these bells, which have sung their song of joy 
and sorrow, and have borne their burden of sympathy with human 
feelings, for half a thousand years, turned into hard cash b 
their dignified custodians. And what are they going to do wi 
the tower? Its doom is dark as yet. We suspect mischief. 
If it were in the nature of things to get a handsome offer in 
a business-like way for an aged church tower, we doubt not the 
tower would follow the be Would any gentleman of the 
Hebrew persuasion like to do a good thing in old church towers ? 
Let him keep his eye open on Worcester. a. 

There is one thing which will surprise those who may visit 
Worcester to mourn over the work of havoc. They will start, amidst 
the scene of devastation, to hear the name of Mr. Gilbert Scott men- 
tioned as having architectural functions there. But we believe that 
he is as innocent of the above-mentioned atrocities as the child 
unborn. He merely comes in by accident, as surveying for the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in a matter relating to the internal 
arrangements of the church. How he must vex his soul, like Lot 
in Sodom, among such a Cathedral body! The little boys of the 
Cathedral school undergo disciplinary visitation if caught scrib- 
bling on a slab or a pillar. What should be the penalty for those 
who, clothed with names of dignity and authority, abuse them to 
deface wholesale the features of antiquity, in order to leave their 
own miserable pothook style recorded instead? Talk about 
Americanizing institutions! Here is the whole Church architec- 
ture of England being Americanized, being regularly whittled 
away, as if Congress were sitting upon it. And the perpetrators 
enjoy credit for their assumed discernment and taste, instead of 
being, as they ought, unable to show their heads. 

We believe that upon the doors of a cathedral or abbey 
church in Yorkshire were lately found certain nailheads; on the 
nailheads certain shreds of what might have been parchment, but 
which revealed, under the microscope, fibres of a human cuticle 
and hair. It was, doubtless, all that remained of the mortal hide 


of some Abbot or Dean who had pared down mouldings, mutilated | 


sculpture, and alienated church bells. Discipline in this summ 
Bartholomzan form had overtaken him; and until that branch of 
it be revived, “ which is much to be wished,” the only remaining 
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lendid artistic gifts, the most devoted industry, and a aah 
erp of the kind of life that he ‘has 
rarely selected a subject which might compel our attention 
command our sympathy. These Orientals are comi out we 
oats in this fact begins and ends the entire interest of the incident 
which the artist has thought it worth his while to jl} 4 
The real intellectual value of the work is in the character of the 
faces and attitudes, but the truth of these is so subtle that it 
cannot reach a wide poms and if it could, there is no emotion, 
Then, of course, we have artistic qualities of a high kind, yet not 
of the most telling kind. To suggest any eddy aim to an artist 
of the rank of Mr. Lewis would be an impertinence, but we 
allowably express the hope that he will yet employ his 

wers on some subjects of deep and enduring interest, and leave 
in his country a few works in all respects worthy of one of her 

e secret 0 ucing interesting pictures seems, howe 

be fully posse: by a younger artist, Mr. Calderon,” No tind 
human nature is more wonderful than its loyalty to high rank, even 
when the personage is, as a mere human being, from the feebleness of 
infancy or the decrepitude of age, inferior to those who revere him, 
When a wares’ seizes on some profound instinct of humanity, and 
vividly illustrates it by some happily chosen incident or example 
he is likely to produce a work of more than ephemeral interest, 
Mr. Calderon has had one of those happy ideas which only occur 
to genius. “Her Most High, Noble, and Puissant Grace” js a 
little royal lady passing in state along a medizval corridor, hailed 
by trumpeters stationed on her way, and followed by a noble 
escort of fair ladies and gallant gentlemen. The heroine of the 
picture is a little child, rather mevest by the duties of her 
great position, but resolved to go through them as well as she 
possibly can, Age and yee alike bow before her, but she holds 
steadily on her way with a stiff and constrained deportment, the 
triumph of discipline over the easy of childhood. Painting 
has rarely read us a deeper lesson in political philosophy, “0, 
cca we | instinct of loyalty!” Mr. Calderon says to us with 


| his brush—“O, astonishing eagerness to be deferential! Here is 
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equivalent is to expose such enormities to the indignation of | 


munkind. 
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the many fallacies which are disproved by common 
+4 experience, and to which nevertheless even the best minds 
will cling if only they touch some tender sentiment, not one is 
more easily answered than the theory that, for art to be good, the 
subject of it must be taken from the artist’s own country and time. 
It very frequently happens, on the contrary, that an artist, espe- 
cially if a native of some country poor in artistic interest, most 
enjoys and best renders the manners or scenery of a foreign land. 
Two distinguished instances of this tendency to seek and enjoy a 
nature entirely different from that which surrounded us in youth 
are Mr. John Phillip and Mr. John Lewis. 
whether Mr. Phillip could have made such an attractive picture 
of a British fireside as he has given us, in this year’s Royal Academ 
Exhibition, of “A Chat round the Brasero.”’ A facetious an 
fat priest is lighting his cigarette and entertaining an admiring 
audience. Nothing could exceed the felicity of characterization 
in the priest’s face; it is as true to the priest-nature as the best 
faces in Heilbuth’s Roman pictures, which is the highest praise 
we know how to give to it. And how lively the women are, 
especially the one with the guitar! We are sorry not to be able 
to extend this praise to another member of the little society round 
the brasero—the cat—who is lamentably formless and wooden. The 
painting has Mr. Phillip’s well-known technical merits—great 
need of handling, occasional heaviness and coarseness slightly 

ordering on vulgarity, and vivid realization, of which last quality 
no better instances could be cited than the riband of the guitar 
and the piece of panelling on the left. 

Mr. Lewis exhibits his diploma picture, “The Door of a Café 
in Cairo.” It has been samicdioed that since this great artist 
abandoned water-colour for oil there has been some diminution in 
his fame, or at least that his new position on the walls of the 
Academy is scarcely an equivalent for the very high position 
which he formerly held, not only officially, as President of the 
principal society of water-colour artists, but also artistically, as its 
natural chief. 'To keep such a man as Mr. Lewis in the subordinate 
rank of Associate, to keep him in that rank even after a single 
vacancy had occurred, was a dishonour, not to him, but to those 
who endeavoured to hinder or delay his election. At last, 
when he is beginning to be old, they elect him because the 
cannot decently do otherwise, and here is his diploma picture. It 
is less elaborately finished than the Prades we 
remember, but there is no diminution of that strangely-com- 
bined freedom and precision which have so long distinguished 
the painter, and which were formerly best exemplified in 
his sketches, But the picture, like so many works by the same 
hand, has to the full that curious defect which has all alon 
prevented him from deeply moving the popular mind. With 


We very much doubt | 


a little ignorant child in the nursery, and when she goes forth in 
state loud trumpet blasts announce her coming, and grey heads 
bow low before her!” But the painter has put yet another sug- 
gestion into his work ; the face of the little queen is so very sweet 
and innocent that we are reminded of the respect we owe to 
childhood, and surely she is the person there best entitled to our 
homage, for the ladies who carry her train have a courtly, worldly 
air, but she looks like a little cherub taking on itself the burden 
of earthly queendom. 

It is a curious fact, yet one quite in accordance with reason and 
probability, that when an artist is thoroughly happy in his subject, 
and interested by it, the mere material execution of his work is 
always better than when he paints things he does not much 
care about. Here, for instance, in this picture of Mr. Calde- 
ron’s, merely because the subject has pleased and excited him, 
there is a vivacity and truth in the execution above his usual 
average. It is probable that, merely as execution, no better 

iece of painting has been done in ee this year than Mr. 
Palderon s child-queen. There is certainly nothing superior to 
it in the Exhibition; it is entirely satisfactory. In his two 
other pictures, a group of washerwomen on the banks of the 
river Etain, near Poitiers, and a peasant woman comet 
a road in the Pyrenees, there is less of the happy inspiration 
genius, some hesitation and fatigue even about the figures, and in 
the landscape of the last-named picture a weakness amounting to 
failure. The landscape behind the washerwomen is better; itis 
not very well painted, but it is exceedingly true in character, 
being intensely French, There is the same truth of character in 
the robust and vigorous washerwomen, who, merry and talkative, 
find a way to lighten the burden of a monotonous employment by 
making it a sociable meeting. . 

Mr. Prinsep’s large picture, “La Festa di Lido, a féte held in 
the public gardens of Venice oaring the month of October,” also 
represents a social gathering, but for purposes of pure festivity. 

hether the political condition of the Venetians casts a shadow 
of sadness even over their festive hours, or whether the artist 
himself was out of health or spirits when painting the work, we 
cannot tell, but it is not a pleasant picture in any way. There is 
a strange want of grace in it, and a painful absence of other 
attractive qualities which we cannot attribute to incompetence, 
for Mr. Prinsep is an artist of proved capacity. We admit very 
willingly that an artist may paint disagreeable pictures if he 
likes, Sat it is on condition of moving us in some way, as Mr. 
Browning often rouses us with harsh verses. Geréme’s deat 
Cesar is not pleasant, but it moves us; Mr. Prinsep’s “Festa 
is unpleasant in a more dubious and less effectual way, and leaves 
on the mind a sense of simple dissatisfaction. _ . 

Mr. Yeames, the new Associate, has a picture of “Queen 
Elizabeth receiving the French Ambassadors after the news of the 
Massacre of St. holomew.” It is a good mage 
specimen of the kind of art which seems at present to enjoy 
most extensive popularity. Some all but forgotten incident of a 
age of costume is first selected; the incident must have some 
point, and must be such as will e some of the personage ct 
the action and attract the attention of the rest. What the art 
seeks primarily is costume, because he finds that the public wh 
costume in pictures, probably from the absence of it in rat 
life. There must be some human interest also, and the 


| way to add this is by telling a short anecdote in the title and 
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inted fi 
making PBipentl to the success of a picture of this kind 


16.) artist, with wit to select a telling incident an 
hoger it forth effectively, he has reached a high place 
gst the younger costume-painters, and has become this year 
peyote of the Academy. The intellectual point in his pic- 
: mbarrasement of the ambassadors when they find the- 
een sulky and the Court in mourning; the artistic point is the 
Cee between their brilliant costumes and the gravity of the 
ot black. Some critics have objected that we only see 
the becks of the ambassadors; but a good deal of character may 
be put into a back, and Mr. Yeames rather deserves credit for the 
address with which he has managed a composition which might 
easily have become awkward. The little touch of awkwardness 
nigh there is oar aids the impression of embarrassment which 
js the motive of the work, : 

‘Another artist of the same school is Mr. H. S. Marks. “My 
Lady’s Page in Disgrace” is a possible incident of that age of 
costume in which these artists mentally exist. The youth is in 
the stocks, and the old parson hears from a serving-man & narra- 
tive of his delinquencies. Another work by the same painter, 
«The Notary,” represents an old-fashioned interior, with quaintly- 
painted furniture, and an important-looking notary mending his 

whilst a rustic addresses him, hat in hand. Both these 
works are sound and simple in execution, and, though of slight 
interest, are firmly grasped both in the seeing of objects and the 
conception of character. 

A comedy, combined with manipula- 
tion of the popular kind, distinguishes the works of Mr. E. Nicol. 
He has unusual powers, both in the humorous exhibition of 
character and in the workmanlike representation of objects. There 
js so much life in his figures, and so much reality in all that 
surrounds them, that he is sure to command the popular atten- 
tion and applause ; nor are we prepared to deny that he deserves it. 
All that we say is that, when art of this kind begins to prevail in 
any school of painting, all hope of artistic greatness for that school 
may be abandoned. It is precisely because this art is so full of 
ability that it is so dangerous. ‘Take first the human side of it; 
there is no denying its rough humour. The dominie who is as 
much puzzled as his pupil ; the labourer who has tried to shoot a 
bird and missed it, his great stupid face and open mouth all blank 
with disappointment; the farmer who comes anxiously and un- 
willingly to avow his deficiencies at the rent-day; the severe un- 
compromising steward and frowning clerk—all these person: 
are set before us in Mr. Nicol’s three pictures of this year’s Exhi- 
bition, with a vividness that makes us forget what a coarse and 
rudimentary human nature the artist is illustrating, and how far 
he is from any delicate understanding even of that. Then the 

inting ; its realization is quite startling. In “ Paying the Rent,” 

example, the steward’s tin box deceives us into a positive 
conviction of its actual existence ; the legal documents and ac- 
count-books seem as if we could take them up; we see the glitter 
of the varnish on the carved cabinet, and the dull surface of the 


and the wrinkles on his face, and the hairs of his eyebrows, an 
all manner of external truths everywhere, most especially all that 
stands out and whatever shines and glitters. It is very right for 
Mr. Nicol to paint so; we are catholic enough to admit this; but 
we admit it on the ground that because his observation of hu- 
manity, though shrewd and keen, is prosaic, so his observation of 
material things — awe keenly prosaic also. There is complete 
harmony in his works; their intellectual and artistic qualities are 
ly of the same order ; he does not paint like Leslie, but then 
does not think like Leslie either. He is a robust and vigorous 
genius, and we are afraid of his possible influence, for he may do 
great harm to our younger men. 

Let them remember, let us all remember, that although the 
art of painting seems to represent what the eye sees, it can- 
not without degradation devote itself to mere externals. De- 
ceptive —s is always, and must ever be, low art, and a 
nation which prefers it to the higher interpretation is inca- 
ee appreciating that which is truly great and worthy. The 

of our present artistic condition is that we are more and 
more tending towards a very shallow kind of surface-painting. 
The larger artistic aims are forgotten, or not understood; a serious 
artist finds that the time devoted to them is not profitably in- 
vested. We knew a young animal-painter who applied to a great 
dealer for counsel as to the practice of his art, and the answer he 
got is the best explanation of the present condition of things. 

If you would sell your pictures and earn money you must give 
up truth of relation, which is a hindrance; but mind you pay 
particular attention to have the hair of your animals soft or 

, a8 the case may be; paint hair and horns so that they may 
ok as if the people could touch them; that is the important 
point, and if you learn how to do this you will sell your pictures.” 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT COLLECTION AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, | 


i. 
| of Portrait Art which in England almost corresponds 
with the reign of Henry VIII. is perhaps as well defined as 
any division, of necessity somewhat arbitrary, is likely to be. | 
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art when he saw one. Little for thought about any subject 
that needed repose for its development been found 
troubled times of the fifteenth century, and Henry VII., whose 
sagacious mind was far-reaching enough to know the excellence 
of art, had too much kin on hand, and was too fond of his 
coffers at Shene, to patronize greatly the genus irritabile of 
artists, 

Holbein arrived in England—having it is said, a not very 
happy home in keeping of the extremely plain and elderly 
widow whom he had married—in the autumn of 1526, intro- 
duced by Erasmus to Sir Thomas More. The latter, in a letter 
of December 18, 1525, says very truly, “ Pictor tuus, Erasme 
charissime, mirus est artifex,” and adds, “Sed vereor ne 
non sensurus sit Angliam tam foecundam ac fertilem quam 

raret. Quanquam ne reperiat omnino sterilem, quoad Bed me 

eri potest, efficiam.” He well kept his promise, yet Holbein, 
always embarrassed (he came over “ut corroget aliquot ange- 
latos,” to pick up some angels) continued so in England, = 
much employed by the nobles of the Court and patronized by the 
King. ith him, however, came such art of portrait-painting as 
England had not before known. Holbein has been said, with some 
show of paradox, to be in the best sense of the word modern. We 
might be well content if any modern could be turned into Holbein. 
His work belongs, in its ¢ teristic excellences, to no special 
epoch, but to human nature. The accessories of costume, &c., though 
painted with the completest knowledge and with a dexterity of hand 
almost equal in its different style to that of Teniers, are yet subor- 
dinated by the living vigour and individuality of the heads, which 
become our familiar acquaintances, and respecting whose characters 
we form instinctive judgments. 

About sixty portraits in the collection are attributed tradition- 
ally or otherwise, by their owners, to Holbein; of these, twelve 
may be considered to be by his hand. Of the others, some may 
have been by him, but are so cleaned and retouched that all trace 
of his work has passed from them. Some are copies from known 
aa Wy him; some are fine works, in a style totally different 

m his, by other we artists, as No, 121, the “ Earl of Surrey,” 
from the Knole collection; others have no relation to him or hi 
epoch, unless artists are to be credited with posthumous works, as 
would sometimes seem to be the case in the Gallery. Of those 
undoubtedly genuine, the yar No. 115, of the comfortable- 
looking old lady, wife of Sir Wm. Butts, has in great mea- 
sure escaped the ruin of the restorer, and is in a state of 
preservation. It well illustrates Holbein's work, his sure percep- 
tion of the truth presented to him and his subtle skill in realizing 
it. He could “express an image verie livelye,” and began to do so 
even in boyhood; the silver-point likeness of himself and his father, 
in the Berlin Museum, done at the of fourteen, shows him 
already on the track in which he has never been surpassed. Life 
was evidently a very real business to his sitters, and they look out 
upon it at times with a grave and troubled air; they did not feed 
on roses like Rubens’s boys, or look conscious of courtly apparel 
like Vandyck’s cavaliers, or languish into insipid sameness like 
Lely’s beauties. The unflattering eae who is also a genius, is 
the truest historian. Here H IIL, that “ most magnificent 
prince,” stands with his great legs astride, a sensual resolute 
animal, vigorous in body and brain, mastering men’s wills where 
mastery was difficult, and establishing by dint of self-assertion 
his lion-like rule. No. 134, a life-size cartoon lent by the Duke 
of Devonshire, is the portrait which, as Holbein’s genuine work, 
surpasses all others here in realizing what Henry . was. The 
fifteen likenesses of him gathered about it in the ries re- 
= little comment in presence of this; but to one of them, 

0. 124, we shall have occasion presently to refer. 

No. 149) Sir Henry Guildford, “Goulford” of old entries, 
that “choice knight,” the “ornatissime Henrice” of Erasmus’s 
letters, is a genuine and admirable work of Holbein. Though the 
surface is in parts somewhat rubbed, and the colour has slightly 
suffered, yet the excellence of the picture is such that it may be 
taken as a test by which to try others. The —— face that 
has been handsome has now a pitiless look, Eight years have 

since Erasmus wrote, “ego te vicissim amo, quod toto 
pectore virtuti, quod studiis faveas,” and those years have been in 
a service fitted to corrode, not humanize, the heart. Another 
portrait, No. 129, of Sir Henry Guildford is here ; younger, and a 
good picture, though not by Holbein. It has unhappily been 
Supe and restored with that mischievous dexterity which 
renders a painting almost valueless as an example of an artist’s 
style. TIlere a little touch, and there another, is pieced into the 
original work, till the conviction is forced upon the student of art 
that no evil can befall a picture so great as that of clever restoration. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the showy freshness of these 
panels, flayed and tessellated with falsehood, may not mislead the 
unwary. Holbein’s love of minute detail, and his consciousness of 
extraordinary skill in painting it, are shown in No. 149. On Sir 
Henry’s hat is an escutcheon-shaped medallion, in the small com- 
ass of which are accurately represented a clock of the “ Augs- 
urg” form, at either side of it a hammer, and, beneath, compasses, 
a square, and other instruments. This badge is repeated on the 
eo ground of a portrait of him formerly in Lord Stafford’s 
collection. 


The remaining portraits by Holbein worthy of study are No. 74, 
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Lady Rich, named here “Katharine of A n”; No. 86, 
“ Archbishop Warham,” a fine picture of which there is a replica 
in the Louvre. Old Lavater would have had his “ physiognomical 
sensation” roused by contemplation of this face, strongly indi- 
vidualized, sagacious, and humane. Note here again the complete- 
ness of detail—the figure in ao on the cross, with a minute 
shield below it of the archbishop’s arms enamelled in colours, the 
mitra preciosa with its surface sown with pearls, the cloth of gold 
of the cushion, &c. &c. 


No. 89, “Sir John, the father of Sir Thomas More,” is an excel- 
lent little picture, though somewhat concealed under coats of 
discoloured varnish; it has been long attributed to Holbein, and is 
probably by him. “Christina of Denmark” (No. 104), widow 
of Francesco Sforza of Milan, was the lady whom Holbein saw 
only for three hours in the Low Countries, and yet painted her 
portrait; this may be the actual sketch so done, but worked up 
afterwards, for the minutiz of her mourning ring and another set 
with a cameo are not forgotten. One naturally reads her face, not 
& prepossessing one, by the light of the well-known anecdote of her 
refusal to risk, by marriage with Henry VIII., the | head 
which she possessed. No. 110 is Shakspeare’s “Dr. Butts,” 
a companion picture to that of his wife, but much injured by 
repairs. No. 126, “Thomas Cromwell,” an astute rather than 
sagacious face, shows Holbein’s hand in the accessories of the 
vichiy- bound book, the pen, and paper addressed, in minute writing, 
to him as a “ trustie counsellour,” rather than in the face, whic 
has been at some time restored, while the background and cushion 
to the left are wholly repainted. No. 138, called “ Will Somers, 
Henry VIII.’s Jester,” is the face grinning behind a grating, and 
well known at Hampton Court; but if this broad, well-fed visage, 
running over with merriment, represents Will Somers, he must 
have had marvellous power of changing his face ; for very different 
is his portrait in No. 152, and also in Henry's Psalter, in the British 
Museum, where he is used to illustrate the text, “The fool hath 
said in his heart there is no God.” It is rather hard that the 

or fool should be made to point such a moral, considering his 
faithful courage in the interest of his former master, William 
Fermor, whom Henry had despoiled of his Pia som g When the 
troubled death-bed scene of the tyrant had come, and he was 
shrieking with agony, when it would have been as safe to handle 
a wounded bear as to plead with him, Somers spoke for his poor 
old master, and gained a promise, fulfilled by Edward VL, 0 of 
restitution of his confiscated property. 

No. 157, the portrait of “Sir Thomas More,” needs little com- 
ment here ; its importance asa work of art and as an historical record 
is fully acknowledged; the face, now familiar to us all, must have 
been known in every line and turn of expression to the artist who 
so long had his home in the family that Erasmus loved. As Holbein 
lived at Sir Thomas More’s house for a considerable time after he 
came over to England, his art has directly or indirectly helped us 
to know the home life there better than we do that of any other 
contemporary household ; but of this we may say more when we 
briefly notice Mr. Winn’s large picture. Nos. 165 and 176, two 
works of Holbein, remain to be mentioned. “Edward VI. as a 
Child,” lent by Lord Yarborough (No. 176), is a chubby baby 
boy, with eyes not blue, as in two other portraits here, but 
greyish—the face modelled with masterly knowledge, the hands 
well drawn, and the whole a most admirable piece of solid truthful 
painting. A miniature as to the Duke of Devonshire, 
which, but for size, is a replica of this, was exhibited in the 
Collection of Miniatures at South Kensington last year. No. 165, 
lent by Her Majesty, “Thomas, Third Duke of Norfolk,” con- 
cludes the list of portraits that can with certainty be attributed 
to Holbein. There are several repetitions of this picture, and no 
doubt, as the Duke was his great patron, Holbein many times 
painted his portrait. The present work is all the more interesting 
as being probably the very inting shown in No. 712, the group 
of “Lord Arundel and his Family”; they are seated in a gallery, on 
the wall of which hangs a miniature representation of this portrait, 
and another of Surrey the poet. The finishing of the family piece— 
designed by Vandyck, executed in distemper by Fruytiers—is 
minute and detailed enough to show in gold letters the inscription 
on the Duke of Norfolk’s portrait, as “ Marshall and Tresurer of 
Inglonde the LXVI. yere of his age”; this inscription, with the 
same peculiarities of spelling, is painted over, but can be read with 
difficulty, on the background of the original picture, No. 167. 

We have paused long over Holbein; he is one of the world’s 
a portrait-painters—facile princeps in the style which he made 


own, Such an opportunity as this collection gives to compare his | J 


genuine works, and to contrast them with those of his copyists or 
imitators, may not recur again. 

There are a few pictures of his time by other hands that are 
worthy of notice. Of these No. 96 is one, named “Thomas Linacre,” 
a Flemish head by a good Flemish painter. It is mortifying to 
be obliged to admit that it does not represent the excellent 
scholar and worthy friend of Erasmus; he died in 1524, and the 
portrait is dated 1527. His friend hangs near him, an unmis- 
takeable likeness, probably painted by Georg Pencz, from a por- 
trait by Holbein. It shows all the peculiar characteristics of 
Erasmus’s face—the deep-set, rather small eye, the long and 
cogitative nose, as Layater would call it, and the strongly-lined 
mouth; in all these and other points it agrees with Holbein’s 
drawing in the Museum at Busle, though the brow has less 
character, No. 72, “Nicholas Kratzer,” astronomer and dial- 
list, is an excellent picture, a head most characteristic of a 


countryman of Luther's, and one which t to 
siognomists happy, marked as it is by the working of an > ey: 
which he is known to have 3 an o rtrait 
of him by Holbein, similar to this, is in the Louvre. ‘The por 
trait of Sir Richard Southwell, No, 112, lent by Mr. Wom 
is an example of the excellent skill of a modern copyist, It a 
inted in 1835 by Micheli, an Italian artist, from the original by 
olbein in the Gallery of the Uffizi, Florence. It is a better pj 
ture than the ancient portrait (a reputed Holbein hung beside 
to Sir thomas More oom. 0.117 8 i 
represents Sir Edward Montagu, Chief 
Henry VIII., and a member of his —— submissive Parliaments, 
On one occasion, if history be true, Sir Edward may have felt his 
head rather loose on his shoulders, when the King laid his great 
hand upon it, as he knelt before him, and said, Ho, will they not 
let my bill pass?” (a subsidy that he wanted) ; “get it to be 
passed by such a time to-morrow, or else by such a time this head 
of yours shall be off.” The portrait is broadly and solidly painted, 
with deep shadows, the work of some good artist whose name is 
forgotten. 

But the most remarkable and interesting picture, nearly of 
time of Holbein, is the full-length portrait tee 
Knole House in Kent; it is dated 1546, three years after Holbein’s 
death. The traditional name attributing it to him is, theref 
incorrect. The conception, however, of the whole work, and its 
method of execution, do not need this evidence of chronology ; 
they are of a school wholly unlike that of Holbein. The easy grace 
of the stately figure, the rich shadows more resembling the 
style of No. 117, the action of the hands, and a semblance of 
idealization that adds perhaps something of poetic interest to the 

inting, would seem to suggest an Italian hand ; and some . 
Fiarities of the rich dress may favour this view. ‘Accondingly, it 
has been suggested that Girolamo da Trevigi was the painter ; but 
he was killed by a cannon-shot at the siege of Boulogne two 
years before the date of this portrait. He was an engineer as well 
as painter, and was in the service of Henry V Guillim 
Stretes, a Fleming, has also been named asa — artist ; but the 
only work that bears his name in the collection, the portrait of 
“Sir John Spencer,” No. 371, would scarcely warrant this con- 
jecture. There remains thus unanswered the interesting question 
of the authorship of the present portrait, valuable as a work of 
art, yet more valuable as the finest 9 memorial of a man 
who, blameworthy as were some passages of his life, was yet a 
genius. It is worth while comparing his face in this picture with 
the miniature forming a pendant to of the “ Duke of Norfolk” 
in No. 712, already referred to. 

No. 124 is, in some respects, the most interesting, as it is the 
earliest portrait of Henry VIII. in the collection; it represents 
the King as a ye! man, probably not long after his accession to 
the throne and before his face had degenerated into the pig-like 
proportions with which we are more familiar. It is an excellent 
picture, but by an unknown hand, for Henry was already too old 
to be thus represented, being at least thirty-five when Holbein, to 
whom it has Sem attributed, first saw him. 

The large picture (No. 163) representing Sir Thomas More seated 
in the midst of his family is, and deserves to be, an object of as 
interest as any in the whole collection. It has therefore 
commented upon with eager observation by every one capable of 
appreciating the historical, antiquarian, and artistic points which 
it suggests. Mr. Charles Winn, who sent from Nostell Priory in 
Yorkshire this much-valued heirloum of his family, has doubtiess 
had the hearty thanks of many among the hundreds who have 
stood before it, realizing more vividly than any biography could 
enable them to do the inner life of that happy household, where 
virtue was always at home, and genius and learning constant 
visitors. The story of the picture is sufficiently known; it 
came from Well Hall, near Eltham in Kent, the home of 
the Ropers, the family of Sir Thomas More’s son-in-law, and 
remained in their hands until the failure of male heirs, when 
it was inherited by three daughters. Sir Rowland Winn, the 
husband of one of these ladies, purchased the interests of the 
other sisters, and thus it descended to his t-grandson, 
the present possessor. Holbein’s hand may not be traceable in 
the actual painting, yet there can be little doubt that each por- 
trait is derived from some picture or drawing by him. The 

uping varies from that in his original sketch, preserved at 

asle, as it does also from other representations of the same sub- 
ject—Lord Petre’s picture, for example ; yet the excellence of some 


of the heads here shows plainly whose genius at first inspired the 
work, and possibly directed some of it; the accessories are un- 
equally carried a and even in the best of them there is no 
certain track of Holbein’s pencil. It may not be without interest 
to give a portion of the passage from Seneca’s (kdipus, 7 
selected with a purpose, which is open and legible in the boo: 
held in Margaret r’s hand ; it is from the Chorus to the Fourth 
Act :— 


Lene sed modicum fluens 
Aura, nec vergens latus 
Ducat intrepidam ratem, 


Fata si liceat mihi 
Fingere arbitrio meo, 
‘Temperem zephyro leni 
Vela, ne presse gravi Tuta me media veh 
Spiritu antenne tremant ; Vita, decurrente via. 


Other lines are partly shown as far as the first letter of “ Daedalus 
librans iter.” In the portrait No. 78, derived from this of Margaret 
Roper, though seamed “Katharine of Arragon,” the book in her 
hand is left blank, 
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another occasion we shall note some of the works of painters 

On od owe all ‘that is best in portraiture during the re- 
Ld wing atitic iods into which the collection readily divides 
itself. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF JULIUS CHSAR.—VOL. IL. 
(Second Notice.) 
rt +t qualities displayed by Cesar in the conquest of 
controversy be raised. Ceesar’s Gaulish 
~~ tong alone are enough to place him in the first rank of 
campaigns it should never be forgotten that he be; his 

“san career at an age When many famous generals have finished 
theirs. And these wars also set him before us as something more 
than a great general. Cesar was manifestly a great ruler. He 
knew how to win over those whom he con uered. He not only 

bdued Gaul with his armies, but he organized his conquests; he 
bo the steps which gradually made Gaul thoroughly Roman. 
‘And, considering the Roman notions about war and about foreign 
enemies, we are not disposed to indulge in any very vehement 
moral commonplaces about ambition — and the horrors of war. 
Cresar was, in the course of his campaigns, guilty of several acts 
of pitiless cruelty, some of which even his present historian is 
obliged to condemn. But, unless it be the mutilation of the 
srisoners at Uxellodunum, none of them surpassed the ordi 
mercilessness of Roman warfare. With one exception, Caesar's 
cruelties seem to have been done strictly out of policy, as terror- 
striking examples; there are no signs in him either of actual 
delight in blood or of mere recklessness of human life. The one 
exception which we mean is the murder of Vercingetorix. If 
Dion’s account be true, even the usual accursed Roman practice of 
putting the captive leaders to death at the triumph will not justify 
this act. It is bad enough in any case, but the case of Vercinge- 
torix was worse than any other case on record. Vercingetorix was a 

voluntary captive, who sacrificed himself for his country ; he was 
kept for years as a prisoner, during the whole time of the Civil War, 
a was butchered at last, when, after the interposition of so many 

ter events, his existence might almost have been forgotten. 

‘ven the slaughter of Caius Pontius hardly equals the infamy of 
the slaughter of Vercingetorix. And in Cesar’s time this horrible 

ractice was no longer by any means universal. The triumph of 

sacra in his own age, and the triumph of L. 2milius Paullus 
a century earlier, were both unstained by blood. And the death of 
Vercingetorix, so long after the complete pacification of Gaul, 
could serve no object as an example; the crime could have been 
committed only out of a feeling of personal hatred. The only 
escape for Caesar’s admirers in this case is to argue that the single 
testimony of Dion is not evidence enough for the fact. 
' Looking, then, at Cresar’s career in Gaul as a whole, we fully 
admit that it places him as a captain in the first class of cap- 
tains of his own or any country, and that, looked on as a matter 
of political morality, there was —s in it more blameworthy 
than in the common run of Roman political transactions. Ceesar 
simply did, on a vast scale and with consummate ability, what 
every Roman -provincial governor did according to his own 
measure. Nor are we disposed to deny to him the merit, such 
as it may be, of being the first founder of modern France. There 
is some exaggeration, but there is a good deal of truth, in the 
following passage :— 

Ce siége, si mémorable sous le point de vue militaire, l’est bien plus 
encore sous le point de vue historique. Auprés du coteau, si aride aujour- 
@hui, du mont Auxois, se sont décidées les destinées du monde. Dans ces 
ines fertiles, sur ces collines maintenant silencieuses, pres de 
mes se sont entre-choques, les uns par esprit de conquéte, les autres par 
esprit d'indépendance ; mais aucun d’eux n’avait la conscience de l’ceuvre que 
le destin lui faisait accomplir. La cause de la civilisation tout entiére était 


en 

ina défaite de César efit arrété pour longtemps la marche de la domination 
romaine, de cette domination qui, & travers des flots de sang, il est vrai, con- 
duisait les peuples & un meilleur avenir. Les Gaulois, ivres de leur succes, 
auraient appelé a leur aide tous ces peuples nomades qui cherchaient le soleil 
pour se créer une patrie, et tous ensemble se seraient précipités sur I’Italie ; 
ce foyer des lumiéres, desting & éclairer les peuples, aurait alors été détruit 
avant d’avoir pa développer sa force d’expansion. Rome, de son cété, eit 

u le seul chef capable d’arréter sa décadence, de reconstituer la Répub- 
et de lui léguer, en mourant, trois siécles d’existence. 

Aussi, tout en honorant la mémoire de Vercingetorix, il ne nous est pas 
permis de déplorer sa défaite. Admirons l’ardent et sincere amour de ce 
chef gaulois pour I’indépendance de son pays, mais n’oublions pas que c’est 
au triomphe des armées romaines qu’est due notre civilisation ; institutions, 
Meurs, langage, tout nous vient de la conquéte. Aussi sommes-nous bien 
plus les fils des vainqueurs que ceux des vaincus, car, pendant de longues 

, les premiers ont été nos maitres pour tout ce qui éléve lame et 
embellit la vie, et, lorsque enfin l’invasion des barbares vint renverser 
Yancien édifice romain, elle ne put pas en deétruire les bases. Ces 
hordes Sauvages ne firent que ravager le territoire, sans pouvoir anéantir les 
Principes de droit, de justice, de liberté, qui, profondément enracinés, survé- 
curent par leur propre vitalité, comme ces moissons qui, courbées momen- 
tanément sous les pas des soldats, se relevent bientdt d’elles-mémes et 
Teprennent une nouvelle vie. Sur ce terrain ainsi préparé par la civilisation 

victoire rem Alesia fut done un de ces ements supremes 
qui décident de la detinge des peuples. 


* Histoire de Jules . i : 
Weed Fae “tee César, Tome Deuxitme, Guerre des Gaules. Paris 


Julius Cesar. Vol. 11. The Wars in Gaul. London : Cassell, 


hordes simply betray: 
chatter about “Goths, Huns, 
And no doubt the writer, in his Roman 
importance both of the Celtic and of the Teutonic element in 
modern France. Nor do we exactly understand the chronology 
by which Cesar leaves to the Republic three centuries of exist- 
ence. What great line is drawn in the year a.D. 256? But the 
t passage, as a whole, by no means badly expresses the results of 


career in Gaul was a career 
motive was to benefit his country and to win the J es glory by 
so benefiting her, then we begin to draw in. 

not a theory to maintain would venture to deny that Cesar’s main 
object was to obtain such an amount of fame, power, and general 
influence as would enable him to seize the supreme power at 
Rome. He knew that to do this he must do his work thoroughly, 
and he must bide his time. Our author tries to, prove at length 
that, had Cesar contemplated anything of the sort, he would 
not have done as he did, he would not have sent two 
legions to Pompeius, he would not have crossed the Rubicon 
with a single legion, and so forth. Now surely all this 
— proves that Cesar knew thoroughly what he was about, 
that he was cool and wary, that he waited till he had got a 
colourable grievance, and was not gving to be provoked into 
hurrying matters too fast. We must, in a certain sense, defend 


Hi 
Petter, & Gavin 1866, 


Of course the writer's talk about the barbarians and savage 
s his own pir od conventional 
and Vandals,” nothing more. 
diminishes the real 


fesar’s conquests. And it is a fair example of the author's 


manner in his best moments, when he is excited enough to rise 
ness. 


us to believe that Caesar's 
pure patriotism, that his only 


But when the author calls u 


o one who has 


Cesar against his own panegyrist. Our author is so anxious to 


make out his hero to have been an innocent lamb, set upon, without 


rovocation, by the wicked wolf Pompeius, that he really does not 
0 justice to some aspects of his character. Putting moral consi- 
derations aside, there is something worthy of all admiration in 
Ceesar’s power of adapting means to ends, of taking advantage of 


every favourable chance, of every false step of his enemies, of wait- 


ing till exactly the right moment, and then not delaying beyond it. 
e 


believe that we have a really higher notion of Czsar’s greatness 


than our author; we only ask not to be called on to believe in his 
unmixed 
author's — of view, steadily, through a long series of years, to 


ess. And, after all, is it so great a crime, from our 


contemplate the acquisition of supreme power fae eee! pe 


which is not of our seeking, but which the historian 
us. He says:— 


Dans tous les temps, on a vu les assembleées s’efforcer de diminuer la durée 
des pouvoirs donnés par le peuple & un homme qui ne leur était pas sympa- 
thique. En voici un exemple: la Constitution de 1848 décidait que le 
Président de la République frangaise serait nommé pour quatre ans. Le 
prince Louis-Napoléon fut élu le 12 décembre 1848, et proclamé le 20 du 
méme mois. Ses pouvoirs auraient di finir le 20 décembre 1852. Or 
l’Assemblée constituante, qui prévoyait I’dection du Louis-Na n, 
fixa le terme de la présidence au deuxitme dimanche du mois de mai 1852, lui 
enlevant ainsi sept mois, 


To be sure there is a little forgetfulness here, as certain!y France 
knew of no such person as “le prince Louis-Napoleon” in De- 
cember, 1848. ut; never mind; we learn now that Citizen 
Bonaparte, neither before nor after that time, had ever dreamed 
of a coming Empire, and that certain little excursions to Boulogne 
and Strasburg were made with no object at all, or only with the 
object of forestalling the changes of February, 1848. 

And, after all this, it is amusing to meet with a later passage 
which practically admits all that we could ask. We understood that 
we were to believe that Caesar's Gaulish government and Gaulish vic- 
tories were all undertaken in the defence of Rome against a possible 
repetition of the invasions of Cimbri and Teutones. But we find 
out, at a later stage, that there was a political motive at the bottom. 
Gaul was conquered, not, as we were at first told, to preserve 
Italy, but that its conqueror, on the strength of the glory gained 
in the ane might do something very like reigning in Italy. 
This is really quite enough :— 

Les arrangements conclus & Lucques avaient donc réussi, et l’ambition des 
trois personnages éminents qui absorbaient l'attention publique était satis- 
faite; mais le but de cette ambition variait selon le caractére de chacun. 
Crassus ne désirait le commandement d’une armée que pour augmenter sa 
réputation et ses richesses immenses. Pompée, sans convictions profondes, 
mettait sa vanité a étre considéré comme le premier dela République. César, 
chef du i populaire, aspirait au pouvoir, surtout pour faire triompher sa 
cause. moyen qui devait se présenter & son esprit n’était pas de fomenter 
la guerre civile, mais de se faire nommer plusieurs fois consul: les grands 
citoyens qui l’avaient précédé n’avaient pas suivi une autre voie, et il y a un 
entrainement naturel a prendre pour exemple ce qui a réussi dans le ane 
La gloire acquise dans les Gaules assurait d’avance & César la faveur 

ublique, qui devait le porter de nouveau a la premiére magistrature. 
Kéanmoins, pour faire disparaitre les obstacles sans cesse suscités par un 
rti puissant, il fallait écarter des fonctions importantes les competiteurs 
tiles, attirer lui les. hommes distingués, tels que Cicéron, et, comme tout 
était vénal, acheter, avee le produit du butin fait & la guerre, les consciences 
a vendre. Cette conduite, secondée par Pompée et Crassus, promettait le 


On the whole, we need hardly repeat, we look on the pre- 
sent volume as a distinct improvement on the first. But many 
signs of defective scholarship and inaccurate ing still show 
themselves. To the question between Boulogne and Wissant we 
—_ it right to give special prominence, because that was 
clearly not a .nere case of defective scholarship, but of something 
much worse. But are other ich 

ing notice—several especially whi ave to do with our 
yon band, Of course the Phoenicians come to Britain for tin. 
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For the authorities we are sent to the well-known passages 

Diodorus, who says nothing about Phoenicians, and of Strabo, who 
says nothing about Britain. The of Diodorus, as ‘some of 
our readers may remember, is an old friend of ours; it speaks 
wholly of a traffic by land across Gaul. Strabo does send certain: 
Phoenicians for tin to the Cassiterides, but he does not say any" 
— about either tin or Phoenicians in his account of Britain.. 
On the whole, the Cassiterides are most likely the Scilly Islands, 
though Dr. Latham, who is bold enough for anything, hints at a 
confusion with the Azores. But the inference which we should 
draw from Strabo is that nothing was really known about the 
Cassiterides till the time of Ceesar; and, in any case, the Phoenicians 
spoken of by Strabo came only from Gades, and not, as people 
seem gene to fancy, straight from Tyre and Sidon. Now we; 
do not at all deny that Phoenicians may have come to Britain; if 
there is any antiquarian evidence to prove it, we are ready to 
listen, and we have no doubt that Sir George Lewis, if he were 
alive, would be ready to listen also, But we do object to our 
author again asserting the fact without any additional proof, and 
to his sending us to a passage of Diodorus, which does not prove 
it, but which distinctly proves something else. Some antiquaries 
profess to have discovered antiquarian evidence that Phoenicians 
reached, not only Britain, but America. We are quite ready to 


listen to them also. But they will do wisely not to quote Diodorus | 


for the fact, though it is certain that Diodorus says exactly as 
much about a Phoenician voyage to America as he says about a 
Pheenician voyage to Britain. 

We are rather amused at the way in which our author (p. 214) 

— a bit of Polyzenus (viii. 23-6). Quintus Cicero was besieged 

y the Nervians and sent to Cesar for help. Czesar caused a letter 
to be shot over the wall, which ran thus: “Kaicap Kixipwr Sappeiv* 
TIpocdéyou Bondaay.” Nothing can be plainer than that Cesar 
changed the usual formula of yaipew into Sappeiv. But our author 
says, “la dépéche contenait ces mots: Sappeiv, mpocdéxov, 
(Courage! attends du secours),” construing Sappeiv as if it were 
Sapoa, and arranging and punctuating at discretion. 

_ We cannot follow our author in his construing of a passage in 
the description of the siege of Uxellodunum :— 

César, en arrivant & V’improviste devant cette ville, la trouva compléte- 

étre prise vive force oppugnatione recedi con- 
Viitione et comme elle pourvue de vivres, il congut 
le projet de priver d’eau les habitants. 
Now of this there are two readings. One is “Quum 
oppidum operibus clausum animadvertet, neque ab oppugnatione re- 
cad videret ulld conditione posse.” The other, instead of the last 
clause, reads “neque oppugnatione recipi aut ulla conditione 
videret.” Our author seems to read one thing and to construe 
another. Surely he cannot think that his French can be got 
out of his Latin. 

The writer, when landed in Britain, is amusing. A biographer 
of Cesar may do very well without getting up Teutonic local 
nomenclature, but he need not go out of his way to talk nonsense 
about it. Our author (p. 191) tells us that the name Teddington 
“vient de Tide-end-town.” If he will turn to the Index to the 
Codex Diplomaticus under Tudingtin, he will hear of something 
to his advantage. 


So again he is not exactly bound to get up Kentish Kings, but 
oo is something a little grotesque when he tells us, ing of 
over 


Un ancien chroniqueur, appelé Darell, raconte que “ Willred, roi de Kent, 
batit en 700 l’église de Saint-Martin, dont les ruines sont encore visibles 
res de la place du Marché, sur les lieux ot jadis les vaisseaux jetaient 
’ancre.” 
Who the ancient chronicler Darell may be we have not the 
faintest notion ; possibly some local er) bee the writer has 
mistaken for an ancient chronicler. “ Wi ” must mean the 
Kentish lawgiver Wihtred. The English translator further im- 

ves him into “ Wilbred.” At that translation we have only 
Sibel in three or four places; but we saw that “ descente en 
Bretagne” is translated “descent in Britain,” that “esprit de 
ville” is “spirit of town,” and that the translator talks about a 
“senatis consultus”—a piece of ignorance which he must not 
lay upon the shoulders of his author. 

One of the author’s oddest fancies is, after calling things and 
people rationally by their proper names through the greater 

t of the book, suddenly to turn round and begin to introduce 
Soaeuiites into Gaul in the days of Cwsar! The “descente en 
Angleterre” stands by itself on account of the greatness of the 
temptation; but, with this exception, the places and — of the 
are of Ceesar are spoken of in the language of the age of Cxsar, till 
we reach the Fourth when we rub our eyes at finding 
ourselves suddenly _ into the middle of the Burgundians, 
The reason given is the strangest we ever saw :— 


Pour la pius claire intelligence du résumé, nous avons les désigna- 
tions vate des différents penples de la Gaule, quoique ces désignations 
soient loin de répondre aux anciennes circonscriptions. 

How deliberate confusion and inacc can make a thing clearer 
is quite beyond our understanding. @ writer, who has at all 
events studied the map of Gaul with some care, cannot be so 
grossly ignorant as to fancy that there really were any Burgundians 
in Gaul in Ceesar’s time ; why, then, call people Burgundians, who, 


he must know, were not Burgundians? It is silly enough to talk 
of Cesar going into England and Normandy, but he is at least not — 
made to fall in with Englishmen or Normans, The writer knows | 


of | perfectly well that Bibracte was the city of the Aiduans, and that 


ithe Adduans were Gauls and not Burgundians. Why unless 
‘from an abstract loye of confusion, call it “citadelle et vi in’ 
‘cipale des ”? Then, if possible still more ridicy. 
‘lously, we get “ c-comtois,” as if the County of Burgundy, 
'with its peculiar character as “ Freigrafschaft,” had been known in 
ithe days of Cesar. The odd thing is that this singularly foolish 
and misleading way of talking does not go through the whole boo 
‘but seizes on the author, like a sort of fit, at about the middle, 
The author, it strikes us, is not wise in his perpetual quota- 
tions of “the Emperor Napoleon the First.” As we before said, the 
urely military criticisms of such a general are always worth 
having; but it is not judicious to be eo lugging in his sen- 
timents upon all conceivable points. It is ing the cloven hoof 
Stick out a little too visibly. But it is just this sort of indiscre- 
\tion which makes us give the author credit for a kind of sincerity, 
We feel sure that he really believes in his strange gods. If he 
were merely playing off a joke upon us, he would do it witha 
\little more art. To believe in Cxesar and Bonaparte is a strange 
‘belief, but in this case it seems to be a real one. 
_* We cannot, however, help asking whether it is quite in 
‘accordance with the great principle of universal suffrage to use 
‘such language as the following :— 

Chef improvisé d’un mouvement populaire, Vercingetorix devait s’attendre 
fanatique, et les revers injuste. 

But on the other hand we are comforted by the following expres- 
sions, which remind us of the once famous proposal to give votes 
to the militiamen :— 

César promit d’appuyer leur election de tout son pouvoir, par ses recom- 
mandations et en donnant des cungés & ses soldats pour aller voter dans les 
comices. En effet, ses soldats, recrutes soit parmi les vétérans qu’il avait 
emmenés de Rome, soit parmi les citoyens romains établis en grand nombre 
dans la Gaule wr nes avaient le droit de porter 4 Rome leur suffrage, et 
jouissaient de V’influence légitime qui est le prix d’une vie de dangers et 
d’abnégation. 

Elsewhere we get an amusing bit on the Roman games, occa- 
sioned by the bloody exhibition at the opening of the Theatre of 
Pompeius :— 

Dans ces jeux, qui durérent plusieurs jours, cing cents lions et dix-huit 
éléphants furent tués. Ce spectacle émerveilla la foule ; mais on 
que, ordinairement insensible & la mort des gladiateurs qui expiraient sous 
ses yeux, elle s’attendrit aux cris de douleur des éléphants. Cicéron, 
assista & ces fétes, met, dans le récit qu’il adresse & un de ses amis, 
hommes et les bétes sur le méme rag et ne témoigne pas plus de regrets 
pour les uns que pour les autres, tant le sentiment de l’humanité ¢tait encore 
peu développé. 
The words of Cicero are remarkable; “Qua potest homini esse 

lito delectatio, cum aut homo imbecillus 4 valentissima bestia 
wl aut preeclare bestia venabulo transverberatur?” It 
hardly follows that Cicero put the life of a man and the life of a 
beast on the same level. But it is something to find that the 
Romans could pity something ; one must draw the line somewhere, 
and they drew it at elephants. They had not reached that further 
stage of development when a coup détat and a bull-fight supply 
equal satisfaction. 

In a third and final notice, we will consider the author’s ideas 
as to the state of parties at Rome while Cesar was engaged in 
Gaul, and as to the right or wrong of Czsar’s position at the 
opening of the Civil War. 


THE JOURNAL OF A LONDON PLAYGOER.* 


VEN if the chronicles of the two Italian houses be set aside 
—and these have a place in Mr. Morley’s Journal—we shall 
find that the term of almost fifteen ary ranging from the 30th 
of August, 1851, to the 7th of April last is by no means destitute 
of theatrica! incident. It comprises nearly the whole period of 
Mr. Kean’s brilliant ment of the Princess’s Thea 
which commenced in the autumn of 1850; something like 
the period of Mr. Phelps’s management Sadler’s W always 
deemed important by those who take an interest in the literary 
drama, notwithstanding the out-of-the-way situation of the 
theatre ; the elevation of the Olympic by Mr. Alfred Wigan into 
the position of a decidedly fashionable Neate, which it had not 
held since the days of Madame Vestris, and the vivid, though some- 
what meteorlike, career of Mr. F. Robson. It also includes the 
opening of Drury Lane by Mr. E. T. Smith, who, though he did 
not effect much for the pene drama, at any rate restored the 
theatre to its old uses, an apace Sp way for pasa Falconer and 
Chatterton ; the whole of e Ristori’s London engagements; 
the sudden rise into fame of Mr. Sothern, who made Lord Dundreary 
a figure as apiece | izable as Paul had been in days 
of yore ; the début an y progress of Miss Herbert ; the 
from obscurity to brightness effected by Miss Swanborough at 
Strand; the similar though still more startling change achieved 
by Miss Marie Wilton at the old Tottenham Street barn, now 
renowned as the Prince of Wales’s; the furore occasioned by the 
Colleen Bawn, and the uction of several pieces which were 
more or less celebrated in their day, but few of which are likely 
to attain immortality. 
If ever 2 man undertakes the extremely laborious and still 
more unprofitable task of writing the history of the London stage 


* The Journal of a London Playgoer f3 1851 to 1866. BY Henry 
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the nineteenth century, beginning (say) in 1830, where Mr. 
valuable but dry and of facts leaves 

these fifteen years will afford him ample opportunity for 

thought, and for a research which, though it does not lure the 
investigator into dark places, is still arduous, inasmuch as it re- 

jres mental travel over a wide expanse, The historian of the 

er English drama, if once he got his raw materials together, had 
his plan ready laid out. Of course he did not attempt minutely to 
chronicle the proceedings that took place at the eleven houses that 
were open in the time of Queen Elizabeth; for he would be well 
aware Frat, although the plays of that epoch are among the glories of 
literature, our knowledge respecting the details of their representa- 
tion is most imperfect, and that even such information as we can 
obtain is incapable of arrangement into consecutive history. But, 
starting with the Restoration, he had only just to clear away a few 
tangles that beset him in the earlier days of the reign of Charles IL, 
and could then for some sixty years jog on comfortably, looking at 
nothing but his Theatre Royal, and his Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with 
the associated Dorset Gardens. As he approached the middle of 
the eighteenth century, he would cease sow of any playhouses 
save ry Lane and Covent Garden, and though the début of 
Garrick at Goodman’s Fields caused him to stray inconveniently 
eastward, the time of his wandering did not last long, and the 
unities were restored by the engagement of Garrick at a “ regular 
theatre.” A third house came within his time, when Samuel 
Foote opened the Haymarket under a new patent in 1767; but 
the innovation did not complicate his task, inasmuch as theatrical 
entertainments could only be given at the small establishment 
while the two large houses were shut. Conscientiously assuming 
that opera was an enemy to the drama, and that none but 
children cared to read anything about pantomimes, he could 
simplify his task after Mr. Genest’s precedent, by ignoring a 
portion of material rather more difficult to be obtained than the 
rest. As for the evasions of law that were practised on the other 
side of the water, and the trivialities of the minor theatres within 
the liberties of Westminster, these were bencath’ his notice; the 
drama was represented by Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the 
Haymarket. Perhaps his narrative might look a little like the 
History of England which was so compiled by a pious Quaker that 
all mention of the wars was avoided. Still it was complete as far 
as it went. 

However, as the present century advances, the difficulty of the 
historian is increased. Mr. Genest, though he compensated for 
his London shortcomings by extremely complete annals of 
Bath, must have felt something like a misgiving as he drew 
near 1830, and reflected that he had scarcely said a word 
about the Lyceum, many of the pieces at which were only 
nominally operatic, and that he had taken no notice of the 
Adelphi, which had risen into considerable celebrity, though 
he had scrupulously chronicled every trivial farce or melo- 
drama brought out at the three privileged houses. Sull, until 
he reaches the year 1843, the historian who narrows his view to 
the old sphere of observation may flatter himself that he has 
the law on his side; but in that fatal year the patents are 
abolished, and the privileges of all London managers become equal. 
Patent theatres have already been abandoned to ballet; small 
houses have rendered chesstalves prominent by a concentration of 
talent ; soon it seems that the >. drama will find its only 
home in the suburbs. When Mrs. Warner, after joining Mr. 
Phelps in the establishment of Shakspeare at Sadler’s Wells, 
pov: from him and brings out the Winter’s Tale at the almost 
anknown Marylebone, there is no knowing how far the system of 
decentralization will extend, and what, at last, will be the 
wy of cab-hire expended by the theatrical reporter. 

or does the difficulty of the chronicler decrease as he ap- 
proaches the present date. There is no doubt that the Act of 
1843 greatly disappointed the hopes of those who were most 
anxious to establish a system of theatrical free-trade, predicting, as 
its necessary result, a greatly multiplied production of poetical 
plays. Dramatic literature, it was thought, would rise into new 
mportance ; and if a score or so of plays in blank verse, or in high 
comedy prose, had been brought out with success every year, the 
theatrical chronicler, soaring higher than the historian of earlier 
days, who classified the drama rather on legal or phical 
than ssthetical principles, might have abandoned himself to the 
contemplation of so large an assemblage of stars of the first magni- 
tude, and have bestowed scarcely a glance on lesser luminaries, 
But this result was not written in the Book of Fate, and under a 
system of free-trade we find that the taste for the poetical drama 
on the stage (with an exception in favour of Shakspeare) has 
declined almost to extinction, that men of high poetical ambition 
are even less disposed to make the theatre the vehicle for the 
expression of their inspirations than they would have been earl. 
in the century, and that little more has been practically gain 
by the extension of theatrical liberty than the “ legitimate ” 
actor’s right to play stock-pieces where he likes—a right which is 
no doubt freely exercised, but has not as yet contributed one iota 
towards the h of dramatic literature. 

Mr. Morley, who has collected and reprinted a series of articles 
originally published in the Examiner newspaper, would have been 
& most comprehensive historian of the drama had the results of 
the Act of 1843 answered the expectations of its advocates. The 
spirit that moved the old agitators, who with disgust saw the 
boards of Old Drury occupied by ballet-girls while the managers 
anxious to cater to the more intellectual appetites of their country- 
men were debarred from gratifying thelr righteous inclinations, 
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still breathes in Mr. ae? and the ng of Sadler’s Wells for 
legitimate drama by Mr. helps, which was the first consequence 
of the Act of 1843, is with him the important event of the period 
he has taken under consideration, though the chronicle does not 
begin till @ i the commencement of the popular tragedian’s 
enterprise. Mr. Phelps’s leading characters are analysed with 
a minuteness which can only be appreciated by those who know 
how very little colouring there is in that meritorious artist’s tragic 
impersonations, and how much easier it is to dilate on his best 
comic characters, which are abundant in detail. But let it not be 
supposed for an instant that Mr. Morley is a blind worshipper of 
Mr. Phelps. In his eyes, the ex-manager of Sadler's Wells is 
rather the hero of theatrical history than the model actor; and 
he criticizes his Lear with a severity that almost amounts to 
an. assertion that the has been utterly misconceived. 
On the other hand, though Mr. Kean’s management of the 
Princess's commenced less than a twelvemonth before the earliest 
date in Mr. Morley’s record, the successful exertions of that 
spirited manager to make the poetical drama attractive to the 
highest class of playgoers receive but scant attention. Sardana- 
palus, brought out in 1853, and Henry VIII. about two years 
afterwards, are not even referred to by name, though they mark 
the beginning of that series of revivals which were no less re- 
markable for their antiquarian accuracy than for their splendour. 
Nor is this distinction made because Mr. Morley despises acces- 
sories, and looks upon the shabbiness of scenery as a kind of 
security for excellence in the acting—a belief, by the way, that is 
entertained by a considerable y of talking thinkers, chiefly 
composed of veterans, who contrast the performances they did not 
see in their youth with the performances they do not see now, to 
the disadvantage of the latter. While descanting on the beauty 
of Mr. Phelps’s decorations, Mr. Morley smacks his lips with the 
gusto of an epicure, and shows that he can appreciate a pretty 
stage-picture as well as any enthusiast who pays half-a-crown to 
see a transformation scene. But here, again, whether consciously 
or not, he is animated with the spirit of 1843, which in course 
of time included a conviction that at the Princess’s dramatic 

oetry was rendered subservient to spectacle, whereas at Sadler’s 

Wells decoration was always subservient to poetry. Now this 
conviction represents a prejudice rather than the result of a mature 
judgment. ‘We can perfectly recollect the March of Alcibiades 
against Athens at the end of Timon of Athens, with certain 
dummy soldiers in the concluding tableau, which answered their 
purpose well enough ; but it was {he purpose of spectacle pure and 
simple. The doubtful play, Pericles, too, was intended to please 
as as cle, or the intentions of the manager were strangely con- 
cealed. Nevertheless, the manner in which it was put on the stage 
awakens the heartiest admiration in Mr. Morley. “ When Pericles 
is shown on board ship in the storm, during the birth of Marina, 
it tosses vigorously.” Certainly it did, and the contrivance by 
which the motion of the ship was represented, while the immove- 
able stage formed the deck, was most ingenious, But the scene 
was not a whit more poetical than the of Sardanapalus or 
of Cardinal Wolsey. 

In the present state of theatrical affairs, when the number of 
theatres has been so greatly increased, while the number of new 
plays that rise high above the others is small to the last degree of 
insignificance, it is certainly difficult to take a survey of the sub- 
jects that fall within Mr. Morley’s destined sphere without a 
show of partiality. So numerous are these that they cannot all be 
noticed, and a choice must be made somehow or other, which 
must appear more or less arbi There must be some melo- 
drama or farce on the record the merits of which differ so little 
from those of another melodrama or farce unmentioned that a 
boundary line cannot be drawn between them without causing a 
grievance to somebody. Still we think Fame might have been 
helped to a distribution of her favours less obviously disproportionate 
than in these “notes.” The late Mr. Robson is perhaps, after Mr. 
Phelps, the best-used man in the book; Miss Helen Faucit is 
criticized in an appreciative spirit that shows an intention to do 
honour to her high deserts; but surely Mr. Morley might have 
made more than he has done of Mr. Sothern, and very much more 
of Miss Herbert. A mere critic may choose his own idol, heedless 
whether or not it is regarded as a false god by the ignoble 
vulgar ; but when the critic becomes to a certain extent a chroni- 
cler of public amusement, the importance attached by the public, 
rightly or wrongly, to certain phenomena ought not to be entirely 
overlooked. 

To all these objections Mr. wey en | easily reply that his 
volume professes to be merely a note-book, not a consecutive his- 
tory; that he did not visit the theatres regularly with a view of 
following their progress, or that of the public taste; but having 
had occasion to go to the play several times in the course of 
fifteen years, and to write notices of the performances at inter- 
vals not regulated by changes of programme, he found him- 
self in possession of a mass of recorded opinion which he thought 
worthy the attention of those who take interest in the drama. 
The force of such a reply we oo acknow] Never- 
theless, the very license afforded to Mr. Morley by his posi- 
tion might, we think, have allowed him to exercise discretion to a 
greater extent, and, by an omission here and an amplification 
there, to give his book a more symmetrical appearance than it 
bears at present. The theatrical critic of a periodical paper, who 
writes a notice immediately after the production of a new play or 
the début of a new actor, will,like all historians of their own times, 
often find himself in a situation analogous to that of a false prophet. 
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Many a work, glittering with the apparent success of a first 
ight, seems at the outset to present a claim for honours which is 
refuted by the course of a few weeks; and the critic, who is bound 
to say something without awaiting that verdict of time which so 
greatly assists the world in estimating established reputations, 
will attach an importance to the last fortunate novelty whiclf he 
would by no means be inclined to vindicate a year afterwards. 
Fortunately, in nine cases out of ten, his a is forgotten even 
before the piece to which it owes its origin; but if he republishes 
his notices in a collected form, this advantage is lost, and the 
oracle would do well to touch up some of its least felicitous utter- 
ances. We need not go beyond this book for cases in point. A 
comedy, called Finesse, brought out about three years since at the 
Haymarket, made some stir in its day, chiefly from the fact that 
it was by an authoress of distinction; but Mr. Morley’s exultation 
in the “genuine mirth provoked by wit in its fair sport and its 
extravagance,” though perfectly natural when first penned down, 
seems almost anachronistic in 1866 to the fey who at all 
remember the comedy in question. On the other hand, the 
success of Mr. Tom Taylor’s Overland Mail, which has become a 
stock-piece, is drily, though plainly, recorded without so much 
as a mention of Mrs. C. Matthews, who in 1860 (when the piece 
was produced) was working her way upwards, but is now a very 
rominent actress. Save in acomplete chronicle, the poor Red 
Vial, which in 1858, after being damned for unmitigated dis- 
agreeableness, lingered for a few days at the Olympic, scarcely 
deserved to be dragged out of its dishonourable grave for the pur- 
— of teaching us that a play without a comic part cannot satisfy 
glishmen. The fact that ‘even Shakspeare felt that to King 
Lear the Fool was n ” gives weight to this view; but the 
conflicting fact, that Macbeth with the drunken porter left out is 
one of the most popular plays on the stage, is worthy of obser- 
vation. 

The objections we have made to Mr. Morley’s “notes” refer 
much less to the “notes ” themselves than to the manner in which 
they have been compiled. Those who, by their own theatrical 
experience, have qualified themselves to fill up gaps, and to know 
the points of view that were taken by different minds on different 
occasions, will find in Mr. Morley a most intelligent critic. He is 
fearless, shrewd, earnest, and well-informed; and whenever his 
opinion is fully expressed, it is worthy of consideration. More- 
over, though his volume is put together in the loosest fashion, he 
has two objects steadily in view—the abolition of that form of 


burlesque which greatly depends on punning, and the termination of | 8 


the practical subservience of the stage of London to that of Paris. 
Indeed, his zeal on the subject of these two grand abuses sometimes 
carries him a little too far. With respect to punning, we can 
admire his philosophical earnestness when he tells us that “it is 
perfectly manifest that a story told in language contrived in- 
cessantly to divert attention from the sense of language to its 
sound, is told with such deficient use of human speech that it can 
be but dimly presented to the mind.” But we may remark that 

uns are among the most frequent causes of mirth, that they have 

n made and laughed at by the cleverest men, and that the un- 
educated class is precisely that class by which a are the least 
appreciated. We may add, too, that the poet who rhymes to 
some extent diverts attention from the sense of language to its 
sound, and is therefore not altogether free from the sin of the 

unster. When Mr. Morley says, “ What I do miss in these 
‘rench dramas is the glow of impassioned poetry, the daring 
——. now into, and now and then beyond, the sublime, but always 
loriously and nobly on the wings of energetic thought,” which 
long to the old English dramatists, we can sympathize with him 
thoroughly; and in corroboration of his assertion we may state the 
fact that, though the English are less et than the French in 
the construction of their plots, the best English adapters invariabl 
improve the dialogue of every French piece they take in han 
On the other hand, our anti-Gallic proclivities do not go far 
enough to command our assent when Mr. Morley gives the name 
of melodrama to Delavigne’s Louis XI., a work in which incident 
is wholly subservient to the development of character. 

The suggestion of Mr. Morley that the works of the old 
dramatists should be carefully looked over by modern writers, 
with a view of suiting them to the requirements and proprieties of 
the present age, is entitled to practical consideration. 


MR. BAKER’S TRAVELS.* 


MONGST the conventional phrases in use upon such occa- 
sions as public dinners, the returned traveller is expected to 
say that he found it much easier to make his expedition than to 
write his book. We hope that Mr. Baker has not upon his con- 
science the guilt of any such assertion, for we should find it very 
hard to give him even that limited amount of belief which is fairl 
demanded by after-dinner orators. His journey was one which 
must have strained his energies to the utmost. The narrative 
which we have before us seems to indicate the ease of a practised 
writer, though Mr. Baker cannot have had much practice lately. 
Those, however, who remember his former work, the Rifle and the 
Hound in Ceylon, may augur well of his literary capacities, and, if 
so, they will certainly not be disappointed. The Albert N’ Yanza 
appears to us to be a model of what a book of travels should be. 


* The Albert N’ Yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and E. 
Nile Sources. By Samuel White Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
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The story is told with unflagging spirit; we are made to 

stand how tiresome a large part of it must have been, alin i 
Mr. Baker does not, like some writers, impress it upon us ry 
treating us to a sample of the tediousness. The various difficulties 
encountered, and the means by which they were met, are described 
forcibly, but with complete simplicity, or with just that tinge of 
allowable self-approval which is amusing and perfectly inoffen- 
sive ; and, to mention its crowning merit, no one can possibly think 
the book too long. 

As our interest in books of travel depends a good deal u 
the character of the adventurer, we may venture, in the trot 

lace, to draw a _ of Mr. Baker from his own pages; 
br although he does not describe himself in set terms, we 
become, before the end of our companionship, as familiar with 
him as with any of the minor actors of the story. Mr. Baker 
might claim to receive from Mr. Carlyle the title of the 
eed Strong. He is a mighty hunter upon the earth, 
When he sees an elephant, even ough he is in a fever and a 
leaky canoe, his fingers itch for the ritle. He shoots crocodil 
hippopotanii, buffaloes, antelopes, and every variety of animal that is 
habitually eaten in Africa, with the exception of niggers. He dis- 
courses lovingly of his weapons, from the “baby”—a rifle throwing 
a half-pound shell which took two men to discharge it, one to 
pull the trigger and the other to prop up the puller—down to the 
‘Fletcher 24,” which was apparently his bosom companion. He 

ssesses a talent frequently described by the author of Guy 

) needle we is to say, that when his right hand comes into 
contact with the jaw of a “ mutinous rascal,” the mutinous rascal 
rolls over in a heap, apparently insensible, his gun flying some 

ards from his hand. “ physical explanation ” with a gigantic 

lack immediately gives Mr. Baker the best of the argument, and 
an umbrella in his hands confutes another gentleman who rash] 
— to reason with a sword. As Mr. Baker somewhat naively 
says, he believes in the advantages of personal strength for a 
traveller, and we do not wonder at it. Mr. Baker, however, 
had some advantages of a higher order. He possesses that 
obstinacy in carrying out an idea, when palpably contrary to all 
common sense, which is a primary condition of success. He 
the resolute will in managing men which gradually gave him, as 
he tells us with obvious truth, an “ extraordinary influence over 
the people,” and not only over his own followers, but over the 
native chiefs and scoundrelly slave-traders with whom he had to 
deal. Moreover, he has an implicit faith in himself, and in the 
ing interest and importance of his expedition, of which 
we would be the last to dispute the justice. This is pleasantly 
mixed up with a staunch belief in “Old En land” whose 
honour he considers to be essentially bound up in the discovery of 
the sources of the Nile; and in the virtues of the lish Hag 
which he upon Turks, Arabs, M‘Was, and 
the inhabitants of Latooka, Unyoro, and sundry other remote 
districts. Altogether, Mr. Baker is an excellent specimen of a 
race which has at least the merit of being very apt to have its 
own way, whether it aims at the sources of the Nile or at the 
North-West P: . The circumstance, however, which gives 
the most peculiar interest to Mr. Baker’s travels is that he was 
accompanied through every difficulty and danger by his wife. In 
many accounts of expeditions we are unpleasantly sensible, behind 
the avowed story, of a desire on the of the narrator to 
insinuate some sort of di ent of his companion. For two 
men to travel together in Central Africa is almost as great a trial 
of friendship as tor two generals to be in command of one army. 
This di eable element is charmingly replaced in Mr. Baker's 
book by the deep feeling with which he always apd his wife's 
devotion and assistance, the expression of which is as touching 
as it is doubtless well-deserved. Mrs. Baker seems to have con- 
tributed materially, at more than one critical moment, to the 
success of the expedition. 

The difficulties which Mr. Baker had to overcome may be pretty 
well ascertained by counting up all the persons and things with whi 
he had to deal. He had to struggle against his own followers ; against 
the inhabitants; against the slave-traders, who are toCentral Africa 
what commercial travellers are to England ; against the physical 
difficulties of the country; and, worst of all, against the various 

i generated by the climate, including sunstrokes, a varie 
of fevers, and the plague. The general outline of Mr. Baker's 


ary A is probably already known to our readers. He met Speke 


Grant at the lively village of Gondokoro, which is unin- 
habited for ten months in the year, and during the remainder seems 
to be a large slave-pen, with every facility for generating the 
p e. Finding that his predecessors had left some work to be 

one, he started, in March 1863, for the south. He t the 
greater part of that year in a place called Obbo, where the native 
costume is said to be exactly that of a British barrister stripped to 
his wig—the wig being in this case ly natural and partly 
artificial. In the beginning of 1864 he penetrated into the 
country of a certain King Kamrasi, whose 1 De of government 
consists in occasionally massacring those of his subjects to whom 
he takes a dislike, and extorting the property of others by fixing 
their feet in a kind of native stocks—after which he sometimes 
massacres them also. This amiable monarch enabled Mr. Baker 
to visit the Albert N’Yanza lake—a great inland freshwater sea, 
which produces a magnificent breed of crocodiles in fabulous 
abundance, and is gne of the chief reservoirs of the Nile. Mr. 
Baker was con:pelled to stay at this gentleman’s court, impressi 
upon him the fact that the British fag was an amulet of magi 


powers, until the end of 1864, when he returned to Gondokoro, In 
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1865 he found his way back to civilization. Mr. Baker's first task 
was to reduce his followers to something like discipline. He had 
left Khartoum with a party of forty-five armed men, and arrived 


- at Gondokoro—the slave-trading depét—after a six weeks’ voyage 


through a series of dismal swamps; the most characteristic in- 
habitants of this region being a tribe whom starvation has reduced 
to the exact likeness of gnats, who live upon what they can 
ick up, and will spend hours in digging out field-mice from their 
soe Mr. Baker’s only European follower, a German hunter, 
died of consumption on the way. He and Mrs. Baker were thus 
alone amongst natives at Gondokoro, out of reach of civilization, 
and dependent entirely upon their own men and the slave-trading 
ies who compo! e chief population of the place. Now 
the slave-traders, looking upon Mr. Baker as a spy, straightway 
to tamper with his men. The men themselves considered 

that stealing niggers was a more profitable, as well as a far more 
— occupation than exploring in the jnterests of science. 
but seventeen deserted to various parties at Gondokoro, and the 
faithful remnant made it a condition of their fidelity that Mr. Baker, 
instead of going south, should go due east, in the footsteps of the 
slave-trading party. These faithful Abdiels further agreed amongst 
themselves to desert in a body when they had once got amongst 
the distant tribes, and to join the expedition of one ommed 
Her. They had further the firing 
a simultaneous volley into Mr. Baker, and deserting Baker 
in the jungle, by way of winding up the whole business in a 
i manner. Mr. Baker, knowing of these little arrange- 
ments, decided upon going with them, trusting to defeat their 
schemes on the way. Two or three attem outbursts were 
crushed by his energy and physical force, ed by a couple 


of followers. The victory was finally decided by a fortunate |: 


stroke of art. Although the attempt at a general outbreak had 
been disconcerted by a well-timed blow at the ringleaders, five 
men had gradually sneaked away to the slave-trader, and the 
remainder were likely to follow. The disappearance of the five 
being reported to Mr. Baker, he remarked “ with intense hatred,” 
and after a public rebuke to the still wre | remnant, “ Insh , 
the vultures shall pick their bones!” Shortly afterwards, Ma- 
hommed Her’s party, including the deserters, attacked a native 
village. They carried off the women and children without much 
resistance, when they rashly resolved upon lifting the cattle also. 
Now a savage, says Mr. Baker, “holds to his cows and his women, 
but especially to his cows.” Accordingly, the brave Latookas, 
finding that all was lost except their cows, resolved not to give 
them up without a struggle. They attacked the Turks in a 
mountainous and, favoured by the ground, drove the whole 
party over a cliff. On hearing of this Mr. Baker asked his men, 
“almost n with awe,” “Where are the men who deserter from 
me?” Without answering a word, they brought two guns covered 
with blood and dust, and laid them at his feet. “ Are all dead?” 
“All dead.” “ Food for the vultures?” “None of the bodies 
can be recovered,” faltered the “ vakeel ”—“ the two guns were 
brought from the spot by some natives who had escaped, and who 
saw the men fall. They are all killed.” From this moment, says 
Mr. Baker, there was an extraordinary change in the feeling of 
his men, and we hear no more of their mutinies. 

This story brings out another great source of perplexity to Mr. 
Baker, produced by the evil which, more than any other, is fatal 
to the improvement of Africa. The articles of export from Africa 
are confined to two of those brought by the fleet from Tarshish 
in the days of Solomon—namely, ivory and apes. me ae of 
course, must be understood that superior class of ape which phi- 
lanthropists are apt to confound with the human race. In Africa 
the slave-traders are too logical to fall into such blunders, as may 
be inferred from the simplicity of their general method of pro- 
cedure. The slave-trading party makes friends with a negro chief, 
who, as a matter of course, is at enmity with another negro chief. 
The first chief guides them to his enemy's village; an attack is 
made at daybreak; the men are shot down like pheasants at a 
battue, the cattle, women, and children are driven off. The cattle 
and some of the slaves are then exchanged for a Meanwhile 
the trader gets up a quarrel with the friendly chief, and concludes 
his commercial operations by murdering the men and carrying off 
cattle, women, and children, as before ; when the performance may 
pare enw ee A good season for a party of 150, 
says Mr. Baker, should produce about 4,000/. worth of ivory ; 
and, after the men have been paid off in slaves, the trader should 
still have a surplus of four or five hundred slaves, worth on an 
oe or six pounds. This infernal system, whose results 
have ee described by other African travellers, is 
illustrated wii iar force by Mr. Baker, It is the great 
obstacle to trav , because it sets every native tribe against its 
neighbour, and naturally makes them suspicious of any attempts 
at legitimate commerce. It thus acts as a disintegrating force, 

g up any incipient attempts at political organization. 
Instead of facilitating communication, like other trade, it obli 
the traveller to cross a deserted frontier into a hostile tribe after 
every few miles. Of the horrible brutality and cruelties which it 
On his way Mr. Baker 

und, through a circuit of many miles, nothing but blackened 
Tuins of villages and deserted fields. Cattle had been driven off 
by thousands, and the district, which on his onward journey had 
been most fertile, was reduced to a wilderness. Even in the 
interests of their own sport, the slave-traders ought to observe 


some sort of game law; for it seems that they are obliged to go 
gradually further, and hunt in hitherto undesolated regions, to obtain 


the necessary ly. Niggers, like coals, may be worked out. Mr. 
Baker was ss ed to ally himself ‘with certain Ibrahim, 
the chief of one of these marauding parties, in order to make any 
progress. Owing to Mrs. Baker's presence of mind, he succeeded in 
thaking friends with this atrocious villain at a critical moment, and 
received support from him at the time when his mutinous followers 
had deserted to the rival , to be subsequently converted into 
food for vultures. The disappearance of most of his own men 
forced him to be a hanger-on of the slave-traders; he lived with 
them for several months, in the Obbo and Latooka countries, which 
were gradually being made too hot to hold them by the quarrels 
of the Turks with neighbouring tribes, and their brutalities to 
their allies. It was impossible to advance until the dry season 
rendered the Asua River fordable ; and he was then dependent, for 
obtaining porters and for safe travelling, upon this band of robbers. 
Submitting to necessity, Mr. Baker became hand and glove with 
the villains, and in the course of a few months obtained consider- 
able influence over them ; one amongst other more obvious:methods 
of bringing about this result being a free use of tartar emetic. 
The certainty of the operation of this drug was its great recommen- 
dation. The patient said, “He told me I should be sick, and, by 
Allah! there was no doubt about it.” Mr. Baker judiciously made 
his — into a general store, as well as a dispensary, and got much 
goodwill for his liberality. By Mrs. Baker's kindness to the 
women and children, and doubtless by Mr. Baker’s vigorous en- 
forcement of discipline, yee become umpires in all disputes. 
They at length persuaded Ibrahim to accompany them to King 
Kamrasi, whose dominions stretched to the Albert N’Yanza, 
Mr. Baker promising to procure ivory there by legitimate means. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR SOCIAL BEES.* 
[HE great popularity which has attended Dr. Wynter’s previous 


reprints renders pea | on his any a for 
another experiment. If people like to read in one velunie Gee 
thirty short papers on thirty utterly independent subjects, or if 
they think the papers are worth keeping in a permanent form 
after reading them as they + nya, there can be no reason why 
Dr. Wynter should cease either to write or to reprint. At the 
same time it is rather interesting to reflect on the condition of 
mind which can make such republications an object of so con- 
siderable and general a demand. at is the intellectual calibre of 
people who buy and read these strange collections of threads and 
thrums of fact, not arranged, nor ified, nor digested, nor 
standing in any perceptible relation whatever to one another, and 
with very little to said about them except that they are 
= else does a man read, does he shout, 
who cares about going over again in Dr. Wynter’s pages the heroic 
story of Mr. Banting, alisguised under the far-fetched title of “Our 
Once Fat Friend”? or who will find pleasure or profit, or both, 
in a little superficial account of the Zoological Gardens, 
because the account is not called by its proper name, but 
styled “ Distinguished Settlers from Abroad.’ ere must, we 
suspect, be a t deal in these fancy titles. If people are 
plainly and ly asked to read about insurance companies, they 
will probabl decline; but call the paper “ Hedging i 
Fate,” and they are to hear what you have to $s Dr. 
Wynter let out in his title that he was going to ea - 
simply by epitomizing Mr. Harry Emanuel’s book on jewels, hi 
votaries might be d to skip it; because it is styled “A 
Sermon on ious Stones,” they read it with such avidity as they 
can get up in reference le 7 tape so dull and arduous as literature. 
Disclose to an audience of this stamp that you are going to talk to 
them about the Idiot Asylum at Earlswood, and they will flee 
away into space. Disguise the unfortunate idiots under the name 
of “Human Wasters,” and e of the meanest oo are 
ready to take an interest in them. And this being so, there is no 
harm in complying with their slight weakness. But there still 
remains the question, whether the persons who like an undigested, 
unconnected mass of sheer facts of this sort, are capable of liking 
anything else in the way of books. It is difficult, at least, to 
imagine the mental conformation of the man who finds pleasure in 
transferring his attention within one hour from “ Hedging against 
Fate ” to “ London Omnibuses”; from omnibuses to the London 
Water Supply ; and then, after giving a quarter of an hour to each of 
these, is willing to be whisked away for the last quarter of the hour 
from omnibuses and water-pipes to “ Buried History,” a sort of 
maundering account of a few antiquities which have been dug out 
of the from time to time. e ordi laws of character 
must be suspended, we fancy, if a man of this stamp could 
endure history or philosophy, or the higher kinds of poetry, or an 
other good sort of writing. Has he any conception that there is 
some relation between water-pipes and insurance companies, or 
that there is a comprehensive view of life and society which 
might at the same take in omnibuses and Etruscan vases ? 
Probably not. the manner of Mr. Gradgrind, readers of 
this sort believe that they have done themselves some os 
acquiring a fact, simply because it is a fact. They feel better 
wiser for knowing that “on January 1st, 1863, there were, 
according to the return of the Poor Law » no less than 
13,126 imbeciles to be found in our workhouses and pauper 
lunatic asylums.” Their hearts bound within them as they learn 


* Our Social Bees. Second Series. By Andrew Wynter, M.D. London : 
Robert Hardwicke. 1866, 
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that there was exhibited, “in the feathers and fur 1 gp of 
the Great Exhibition of 1862, a head of hair which measured 
wards of two yards in ” In this case, as it happen 
. Wynter very elaborately interprets his and goes on to te 
his reader that this hair, which was from the head of an English 
lady, “ must have trailed upon the ground when she was standing 
up, even if she had been a very tall woman.” As upwards of 
two yards means more than six feet, the learner's penetration 
weit not have been too severely taxed if he had been left to dis- 
cover the truth that, if a woman’s hair is two yards long, it will 
trail on the ground when she stands up, even if she be tive feet 
nine or ten. As Montesquieu says, it is not good to exhaust a 
subject so far as to leave nothing for the reader to do. The 
truth, however, is that people enjoy these books of “cts 
in the most delightfully unreasoning way, just as a crowd of 
holiday folk from the country follow a guide round West- 
minster Abbey or the Museum. “This is the tomb of Edward 
the Confessor,” or “Here is the bust of Caracalla.” They 
don’t know anything about Caracalla, and the name of Edward 
the Confessor conveys little more to their minds than if the 
guide had said, “Here lie the last remains of the renowned 
Abracadabra.” Still they enjoy the sight, and feel a kind of 
pleased awe. They have a notion that a knowledge of history 
makes its way through the pores of the skin, and is afterwards 
absorbed by the brain. People wander after Dr. Wynter through 
pacneg a and omnibuses and idiot asylums, in just the same 
style and the same frame of mind. In 1850, we are informed, 
the water supply of the metropolis amounted to a gross daily 
uantity of 44,383,332 gallons. In 1856 the gross daily quantity 
ad reached 81,000,000 gallons. “At the present moment, 
upwards of 95,000,000 gallons are daily supplied.” Surely this 
is the renowned Abracadabra over again. ‘Jo an engineer such 
figures mean something, but to the rest of us they convey literally 
no notion whatever. Does an ordinary person, when he comes 
across such a number as ninety-five million gallons, at all distin- 
guish it as a reality in his own mind from nine hundred million 
gas Nothing of the sort. If you tell him that the London 
ily supply is ninety-five million ptt vail while that of Paris, and 
of Vienna, and of Edinburgh is so many million gallons, he gets 
an idea, which may not do him much good in any way, but still is 
knowledge, so far as it goes. We question very much whether 
the ability mien an unconnected and, as in this case, a com- 
pire ized fact deserves to be called knowledge at all. 
‘roy somebody who does not know Latin is told that helciarius 
is Latin for a hauler, is it rational to assert that his stock of know- 
ledge has been increased? It is scarcely more rational to say that 
the diffusion of a mass of unarranged facts, such as this about the 
millions of gallons of water or the thousands of idiots, is tanta- 
mount to the diffusion of knowl If this be so, then a great 
many of the praises commonly given to knowledge are prepos- 
terously exaggerated. 
But here we are brought face to face with one of the most 
egregious pretensions of the time. A man reads an omnium 
like one of these books of Dr. Wynter’s, and flatters 
imself that he has improved his mind, and in this delusion he is 
encouraged by the excessive talk about the virtue of taking 
interest in things. The more numerous his interests, the better 
for him beyond doubt; only we ought to understand what taking 
an interest in things means. ‘There is all the difference in the 


world between taking an interest in a subject and passing an idle 
quarter of an hour in reading a bit of mild gossip about it. A | 
ome of the class of books of which Dr. Wynter’s various | 
fancifully-named volumes are the most popular examples may say 
that it is a public duty to train oneself to such a habit and 
temper that nothing human is indifferent to us. But surely it is 


@ grievous abuse of the good old nihil humani alienum argument, 
to.ask people who are Bauer enough to know how to read, to 
coucern themselves, for instance, about “ False Hair; where it 
Comes from.” ‘To see a hair merchant take up a long tress, sniff 
a long sniff, and say at once where it came from, is as refreshing 
as to see a wine-taster deciding a particular vintage of wine by its | 
bouquet.” Is one interested, amused, entertained, improved, or in 
any other way ae affected by four hundred and fifty pages 
of similarly woful about similarly petty matters? Again, 
“ A German, with the painstaking characteristic of his nation, has 
gone to the trouble of counting each individual hair in heads of 
four different colours ; in that of a blonde he found 140,000 hairs; 
in a brown, 109,440; in a black, 102,962; and in a red one, 
88,740. Thus there are nearly twice as many hairs in the blonde 
tress as in the red, which accounts for its a yw flossy silkiness | 
and greater weight.” That a German should have been so un- 

utterably foolish as to waste his time in this idiotic business would | 
have been almost incredible, if an Englishman had not been found 
foolish enough to report such a matter, and draw absurd inferences 
from figures so precariously obtained. First of all, any creature 
who could dream of undertaking to count the number of hairs 
in four heads must be of such a distorted and fatuous mind that | 
his word can hardly be safely taken for the result. And in the 
second place, how do we know that these four heads had each the 
average amount of hair of their respective colours? Perhaps 
the red man or woman had lost hair, or was naturally thinly 
covered. But to continue the discussion would be to fall into 
a folly almost as great as that we are laughing at. In the same 
paper, the writer is very angry with prison authorities for 
cutting off the hair of female criminals. “It is a cruel and.a 
brutal thing todo.” And “if it is necessary that the charming 
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locks of our fair should be supplemented from this they 
— at least ay an that they are never obtained without 
rayers, an emous imprecations upon the despoil 
which belles little dream of those 
tresses dance pendulous on their cheek in the heated saloon,” 
We wonder very much whether so bad a sentence as this was 
ever written before. Why does it follow that, if*ladies must 
wear false hair, they should at least be informed of the bad lan. 
guage of the criminals from whom some of it is taken ? Why 
should we be told in grandiose phrase that the belles little dream 
of this, when the backbone of the sentence implies that they little 
dream of it, or else they would not need to be informed. Per: 
however, the slovenliness of the general framework of the sentence 
will be more than atoned for, in the eyes of the people who read 
Dr. Wynter, by the ing loveliness of the about tresses 
dancing pendulous. Wnfortunately his book abounds with ] 
pages of limp vacuous writing which have not even tresses danci 
pendulous about them. For instance, we have an elaborate account 
of “sweets for the million,” of —— 2 and drops and the like, 
“Tmagine a schoolboy,” says Dr. Wynter with frightful im, 
ressiveness, “ buying an ounce of these lozenges, and filling his 
inside with two-thirds of that quantity of gypsum, under the 
fond delusion that he is enjoying a great treat. Can we wonder 
that the infantile stomach is now and then thrown off its balance ?” 
Still more impressive is the writer's reflection on the vanities 
of life, for he can skip with pleasant alacrity from a schoolboy’s 
stomach to solemn considerations about the lot of mortal man, 
A paper containing gossip about Jenkins and Old Parr winds up 
with the sage suggestion that we should uy the experiment of 
marrying among one another the children of long-lived persons, 
followed by the mournful reflection that “ perhaps, however 
mankind may think that, after all, the gift is of very doubtful 
value, and that the passage of human life through this vale 
of tears is not so happy. that we should desire to see it 
materially prolonged.” he reader is first regaled with a 
number of instances of longevity, and he is then dismi 
with this solemn piece of emptiness for a dessert. It gives 
him, if he be a very inane-minded person, a sense of inward 
warmth, such as the old woman derived from her Meso 
tamia. Itis perhaps unfair to criticize too narrowly what nobody 
can pretend to think more than gossip, only the market is so over- 
stocked with this vapid commodity that it is at least worth while to 
point out how pe mee vapid itis. People may say that, though 
worth very little in itself, such mild chat about everything under 
sun, and other things besides, generates a taste for better writing. 
Possibly it may, but not if those who waste their time over the 
chat never get a hint that such chat is not the best product of even 
wa literature. In conclusion, we venture to wish that Dr. 
yuter and a host of other writers could be induced to give up 
the habit of misquoting the last line of Lycidas. He talks of 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” Milton wrote “fresh woods,” 
After this inacc , how can we be sure, though the author 
alleges the number of hairs in a dark person to be 102,962, that 
there are not really 102,963 ? 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ LATIN GRAMMARS.* 


ye title- of Mr. Miller's pamphlet suggests a question 
which the pamphlet itself does not answer. It seems to 
imply, though it contains no categorical statement to that effect, 
that there is a hitch of some kind which delays the appearance of 
the long expected Latin Grammar for the use of the public 
schools. Whether Mr. Miller’s sense of the ee of its 
failure has been quickened by the neglect which it appears that 
he experienced at the hands of the nine Head-Maasters, it is no 
business of ours to determine. Without attempting to impute 
motives, or to inquire into the antecedents of the publication, we 
may take the opportunity of observing that a considerable amount 
of mystery has for the last two years been hanging round this 
promised Grammar, which was to have been—or shall we say 
which still is to be—the product of the united wisdom of the 
Head-Masters. Mr. Miller does not attempt to conceal the cir- 
cumstances which might lead the public to consider that he writes 
as a ——— candidate for public favour. He is evidently 
perfectly fearless of any such imputation. He is the author 
of a larger and a smaller Latin Grammar, which undoubtedly 
show both good sense and scholarship in their composi- 
tion, and he might reasonably have expected that these qualities 
would have secured a tful consideration for the scheme 
which he himself, as we learn from this phlet, suggested to 


the Head-Masters in 1864. Whether that scheme met with 


adequate consideration, or indeed with any consideration at all, from 
the Head-Masters, does not But whether they made use 
of his suggestions or not, they did not think proper, as a 

to make any reply to the writer, or even to acknowledge the 


_ receipt of his letter. 


Now, as we have said, Mr. Miller virtually asks a question on his 
title-page, which he has not directly answered. Nevertheless it is 
not difficult to gather from the contents of his what he con- 
siders to be the reason of the failure of the Public Schools’ Latin 
Grammar. We speak of failure in anticipation, for though the book 


* The Public Schools’ Latin Grammars: Why tay have Miscarried, and 
How they may yet Succeed. By the Rev. Edward Miller, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford, and Author of an Elementary Latin 
: James Parker & Co. 1866. 
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not yet appeared, we consider its failure nearly as certain as if it 
= ooty ea place. Mr. Miller’s condemnation of it takes the 
form of a protest against the mode in which it has been drawn wr 
Now we only ge agree with Mr. Miller in his view. e 
entirely coincide with him in resenting the attempt of the Head- 
Masters to impose a grammar, without previously giving it the 
widest circulation possible, and exposing it to every kind of 
criticism adverse or favourable. As the author of a grammar 
which may in some sort be considered as a rival oo Mr. 
Miller has wisely abstained from personalities, e agree with 
him in condemning the hole and corner principle which has 
been adopted in its compilation; but we further and more 
strongly object to the mode in which that hole and corner 
movement has been effected. The miscarriage of the Primer, or 
first of the two grammars which it has been attempted to draw up, is 
entirely secured by the remonstrance of so very large a proportion 
of the body of assistant-masters at Eton, Winchester, Charter- 
house, St. Paul’s, and Harrow. These gentlemen have seen the 
Primer, and judge, therefore, @ posteriori, if we may so say, of the 
abilities of its success from the style of its execution. We 
need not particularize their objections. It is sufficient to say that 
they are all included under the one designation of hardness. The 
Primer is too difficult for boys. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the under-masters of the public schools know at least as much of 
the capacity of little boys as the head-masters know. And when 
thirty-six of the masters of five of the leading schools in the 
country agree in their opinion as to the demerits of Dr. Kennedy’s 
new Primer, we can scarcely be wrong in judging that that 
Primer will, in its present state, never become the authorized 
Grammar of the public schools. One thing is certain; that even if 
it should be introduced into the nine schools, it will fail of finding 
its way into the other quasi-public schools and private establish- 
ments in the country. Moreover, we are far from thinking it 
certain that the names appended to this memorial at all adequatel 
represent the state of feeling of the under-masters generally. It 
must not be hastily taken for granted that the under-masters of 
the other schools (Rugby, for instance) would not have subscribed 
their names if feelings of delicacy, or what may be called loyalt 
to their head-master, had not interfered to prevent them. In nel, 
it is well known that the dislike of the Primer is much more 
widely extended than has been shown by anything that has as 
et been printed. The remonstrance of the under-masters has 


backed by a memorial expressing the general agreement of | 


nearly all the most eminent scholars and successful teachers in 
ingland. It may seem invidious to make a selection from such 
eminent names, carefully ed as they have been in alpha- 
betical order. But Without instituting invidious comparisons, we 
may observe that the head-masters of Uppingham School and of 
Marlborough College have achieved a success in school-keeping 
which, considering all the circumstances under which they have 
labouring, is unequalled by any of the nine heads of the 
public schools. Under these circumstances, then, the Grammar 
must be pronounced to be, in point of fact, a failure; and that 
before exercising any en oe upon its contents, or indulging in 
priori grounds, as to the probabilities of its 

success or failure. 

And now let us say a few words as to what appears to us the 
reason why such a result was inevitable. And, first, there was a 
general reason which, though necessarily referring to individuals, 
cannot fairly be considered personal. We say that there was no 
chance of a free unbiassed julguinet on any single point of delibera- 
tion when nine gentlemen were engaged in compiling a grammar, 
eight of whom fad not written a grammar at while the 
ninth was already in possession of the field with a — successful 
grammar, used extensively in some of these very schools. Let 
it be conceded that these ‘nine gentlemen are, as it is true 
indeed that they are, men of the highest character. We say 
it is simply impossible that they could act perfectly freely. 
Such persons are not on a par. The one who has written is 
altogether in a different ey from the eight who have not 
written a grammar. And Dr. Kennedy, in agreeing to issue a 

in conjunction with his eight colleagues, was of course 
making a sacrifice, the nature of which was as well understood 
by them as by himself. It might certainly have been the best 
possible plan to adopt the successful grammar, already in posses- 
sion of the field, as the basis of the new one which was destined to 
comes it; but it may safely be averred that the plan, whether 
the best or not, was certain to be adopted. 

This being so, it is obvious to inquire into the excellences of the 
grammars which Dr. Kennedy has published. That they are used 
commonly in the public schools does not prove that they are good. 
It at most only proves that at the time of their introduction to the 
respective schools, they were judged to be the best that were 
then available. Now, if we may judge from the Child's Latin 

imer, which consists of extracts from the larger elementary 

mar, Dr. Kennedy has shown very little insight into the 
capabilities of boys, very little appreciation of their difficulties, 
and very little power, therefore, of removing these difficulties. 
He has, tn dimine, made the fatal mistake of printing it in repul- 
sively small type. It may be of small importance to a‘clever boy, 
though this consideration is even then not to be despised; but 
it is of the first importance for a stupid or dull boy that the book 
out of which he learns should be as attractive and cheerful as pos- 
sible. But that idea has never crossed Dr. Kennedy's mind. It 
is certain that, if for the sake of saving the expense of paper he 
was obliged in the first instance to have recourse to small type, he 


has for some years had the option of making what alterations he 
pleased in this respect, for he has enjoyed something approaching 
to a monopoly in the general use of these two grammars. Public 
schools are not thought generally to bestow any superfluous atten- 
tion on the cultivation of intellects of an inferior order, 
undoubtedly the continued use of such a Primer as this is some indi- 
cation of the truth of the opinion so generally entertained, and 
must also have contributed to extend the area to which this ob- 
t requires a man of phi mind to write a grammar, 

only because he is obliged rig cna philosophy, and yet to use his 
judgment as to giving reasons for rules. Of course boys, even at a 

ter age than that for which the Primer is Stiouitied, have to be 
taught for the most part facts, and not the reasons of things. Yet 
there are certain classifications which carry with them their own 
reasons, and which may with great advantage be adopted in the 
most elementary grammars. e may take an easy instance of 
this in the mode in which the gender of nouns is taught. 
We will take it for granted that no one in the eae day will 
attempt to defend the Eton Propria que maribus. But every 
teacher — that is greater boys than the 
apparently arbi ers of Latin nouns. Indeed it is certain 
that the bes mw hg are sometimes at fault in this point. And 
no greater service to the cause of Latin Grammar could be done 
than by pointing out such a method of mastering this difficulty as 
would at once commend itself to boys and their teachers. It i 
of course, easier to find fault than to suggest a remedy. We wi 
not say that memorial. lines are inadmissible; but we have no 
hesitation in asserting that most of Dr. Kennedy's lines are su 
instance, what boy 4 has once — decline 

lominus and puer, or magister, as the case may be, and regnum, 
would ever require to learn two such very inharmonious lines 
as— 

Masculinis us et er, 
Neutris um tribuitur. 


Surely it is sufficient to state the general rule of the declension to 
| be that which the particular example learnt indicates; whilst, as 
| regards ex@eptions, a doubt may arise which may probably admit 
| may 4 may y 
_ of different solutions according to different circumstances, how 
| they may best be committed to ey Again, as regards nouns 
| of the common gender, Dr. Kennedy has actually wasted thirteen 
' lines, with an average of three words to a line, to impress upon the 
memory of boys what in most of the cases no boy could possibly 
| make a mistake about—e.g. that civis, heres, infans, &c. are sometimes 
| masculine and sometimes feminine. Now here is surely a poi 
, upon which boys may use the common sense which falls to the lot 
_ of all, even the most stupid. Again, any exceptions to such a 
tule it may be well worth while to notice—any instances, that 
_ is, where a word which ought to have been common does not happen 
_ to be used in any but one gender, either masculine or feminine. 
Further, as to the gender of men and gods, women and 
of what possible use can it be to mention at all—much less to write 
bad Latin lines to prove—that they are respectively masculine and 
feminine? And now for winds, months, mountains, rivers, on the 
one side, and orl countries, islands, on the other. We do 
not see much to choose between the hideous hexameters of the 
Propria - maribus and the heavy pseudo-trochaics of Dr. Kennedy, 
whilst the old form for remembering the gender of dies is 
better in the Eton than in Kennedy. But we are not reviewing 
, Dr. Kennedy’s Latin Grammar; we are only giving our reasons 
for showing that his type of grammar indicates a very unphilo- 
| sophical want of —— with the most elementary principles 
of teaching. But before we quit the subject of genders we may 
| observe that, though Latin genders may seem arbitrary, they are 
"not so, and that they nearly always depend on supposed analogies 
to sexual distinctions, such as we think might without any impro- 
prety be taught to boys. Thus, without any difficulty, boys 
_ be impressed with the idea that the active principle, as exhibited 
in priority, strength, manliness, &c., is expressed in the one 
gender; and the passive, including productiveness, qualities, &c. 
in the other; and this would carry with it an immense number of 
those words which used formerly to be learned at length in the 
Eton Grammar, whilst the boy entirely forgot the gender which 
was the express point he had to learn. 

The reasons, then, why the Latin Grammar is a failure are 
simply these. First, The nine Head-Masters were not the fittest 
persons to undertake the task. Secondly, having undertaken it, 
they did not set about it in the best way that was open to them. 
Had the Head-Master of Shrewsbury been the fittest person to be. 
found to entrust with the compilation of a Grammar, the circum- 
stances of his having occupied the ground so long with one of his 
own composition ought to have excluded him from their conclave. 
And, in what we have alleged above, we think that we have shown 
that this author ought not, under any circumstances, to have been 
the one selected. Again, the opinions of all the schoolmasters in 
the country ought, as far as was practicable, to have been taken on 
preliminary questions, such as the propriety of a Latin Syntax, 
and memorial lines for renders of nouns and perfects and supines 
of verbs. Lastly, the whole Grammar ought to have been subjected 
to the revision of all who were interested in the subject, the 
original projectors reserving to themselves the right of usi 
their own judgment in adopting or rejecting suggestions. “Had 
these regulations been attended to, the Head-Masters would have 
been spared the mortification of finding themselves in a position of 
antagonism totheir own Assistant- Masters, and to the mass of persons 

_ engaged in classical education in the country. And they would 
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have been saved the further humiliation of producing « Primer of 
which, if it is not suppressed, the scholastic world will probably 
soon be able to form its own opinion. 


MIRK ABBEY.* 


O tragedy possible to human nature is so pathetic as that of 
the soul unconsciously the sorrow of 
unintentional guilt. There is a weird fascination in the idea which 
is infinitely attractive—a gaunt kind of deur, in seeing man 
thus in the grasp of an irresistible and pitiless Fate, pursued by 
divine vengeance, and marked out by a law stronger than his own 
for the commission of a crime in which there was no free will, but 
where the guilt and the punishment remain the same. Dwarfing 
his freedom, it exalts his importance. It makes him a puppet, 
truly ; bat a Puppet in the hands of a power so dread, so vast, that 
the very fact of its using him for hidden p $s proves what 
may be called the cosmic worth and weight of his actions. This 
indeed is the secret of the fascination which the idea has for us— 
this making us, however blindly, the active agents of God’s will, 
and at one with the hidden law of Fate. A novelist who could 
work this vein with real insight and sustained force might pro- 
duce a book as immortal as the old schylean dramas. But it 
is ill touching great things save with greatness ; and unfortunately. 
in the present instance, the author of Mirk Abbey has touched 
them poorly. He has aimed a and shot low, and has wrought ona 
grand and tragic theme with a slovenliness of execution and a 
meagreness of detail a ye of keeping with his subject. He 
has not worked up to the largeness of his central idea, and, in 
place of what should have been a noble drama, he has given us 
only an uninteresting and commonplace story. 
irk Abbey is a provoking story, as “| as an uninteresting 
and commonplace one; in a disappointing book altogether, 
for it always seems to be on the point of something vigorous 
and stirring, while it never gets beyond the suggestion, and never 
by any chance allows its promises to culminate in fruition. Its 
floods of lava are mere shams and shows painted in red ochre, and 
its thunder and lightning are only the rumbling of sheet-iron and 
the flashing of lycopodium. Constantly the reader thinks that he 
is in the marrow of a tremendous situation, and just as constantly 
he is put off with dry bones that rattle discordantly as he passes. 
Many of the characters are drawn with all the attributes of 
ee but when a come to scan their features nearer, you see 
that they are very honest folk, notwithstanding the cock’s feather 
and the cloven hoof, and that their roar is as gentle as a sucking- 
dove’s, for all the lion’s skin about their shoulders. There are at 
least three of these composites. First we have Ralph Derrick, 
the shipwrecked mariner and successful miner, who is painted 
me as the conventional villain of the ruffianly type ought to 
painted, but who turns out to be a soft-hearted, sentimental, 
and on the whole tolerably yay member of society, in 
ite of an amiable weakness for strong language and strong 

i Then comes Walter Lisgard, who seemed as if he 
was to be the white-handed, smiling, plausible, and popular 
villain, but who is nothing worse than a rather dissipated and 
slightly envious younger son. And lastly we have Rose Aynton, 
who at first sight looks like a young lady after the manner 
of Lady Audley or Lucrezia Borgia, or any other of the strong- 
minded class not averse to eavesdropping, cruelty, and in- 
trigue, but who falls off into a perfectly correct young person 

i er di e propensities with as little cause as she 
had , Sonal ps In all this there is weakness of 
purpose and indistinctness of workmanship fatal to the real 
merit of a book. If folks are painted as villains and ruffians, 
they ought to act somewhat in character; and it is a species of 
libel that ordinary Christians should be drawn with demoniacal 
masks over their everyday faces, and that excusable peccadilloes 
should be draped in the San Benito of deadly crimes. We do not 
recommend the painting of villains as a desirable exercise of 
literary skill, still less the painting of villains in black and 
flame-colour only; but we do recommend harmony of colour, 
and consistency of character, and proportion of line, and we do 
not think it good art or life-like portraiture to dress up a harm- 
less ratepayer in the garb of Mephistopheles, and to make a 
nineteenth-century young lady, apt at uet, and not indisposed 
to a little quiet -_: wear the look of a Florentine murderess 
if occasion served. This is not good art; for good art is, above 
all things, harmonious and self-consistent; and these discordant 
notes and uncertain touches are fatal to anything like building up 
or creation. 

The story of Mirk Abbey turns on the old and apparently inex- 
haustible theme of bigamy; Lady Lisgard, the heroine, having 
lived for a certain ane of years with Sir Robert Lisgard (now 
dead) as his wife, while, unknown to her, her first husband is 
alive. She is now the mother of three children—Richard, the 
eldest son, a proud, sensitive, and high-handed man, soon to attain 
his majority—for they are all made wnane young ; Captain 
Walter, of the 104th Hussars, a pleasant-faced scanp, who loses 
some thousands in betting and gambling, and who, though he 
cannot be more than twenty, is secretly married; and Letty, the 
daughter, a mere pasteboard figure without substance or indivi- 
dual , who talks very aflectedly when she talks at all, and who, 


* Mirk Abbey. By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” “The Clyf- 
fards of Clyfie,” &c. “3 vols, London: Hurst & Blackett. 1866. 


like many other of the second-class uncertainties of fiction, “ owne 
guid for banning, and owre bad for blessing,” comes in as just so 
much makeweight, unimportant to the real material of the book, 
This is the Lisgard family, with Rose Aynton, Captain Walter’, 
clandestine wife, who smiles crookedly, as a guest; and Mary 
Forest, my lady’s confidential maid, as a by no means unimportant 
ae below stairs. Lady Li is a beautiful woman of 

umble birth, whose first husband, Ralph Gavestone, is supposed 
to have been drowned in the wreck of the North Star ; which 
wreck sent her into the hands of the late Sir Robert ee ony who 
made her his wife, and the mother of his 
c n. 

The story opens with Lady Li as a widow, sitting in gri 
in her own room at Mirk “Abbey on Christmas Eve. ind 
there, lost in thought, and her children do their best to comfort 
her. Presently come the Waits, and my lady all but faints at the 
sound of a strange voice, the voice of one Mr. Derrick, a stranger 
in the neighbourhood, and a desperate buccaneer-looking man, 
with a great red beard. This Mr. Derrick is her real husband, 
Ralph Gavestone, and my lady recognises him on the instant by 
his voice, for all that twenty-three years have since they 
met, and for all that she believes him dead. In thes le of 
feeling that ensues, it is hard to say which of the two hus 
the lady loves the best—the dead Sir Robert, or the living Ralph, 
She has an accommodating memory, and scems to pass from one 
to the other with enviable facility ; now weeping over Sir Robert’s 
grave, now losing herself in tender recollections of the husband of 

er early girlhood ; full of sentimental fondness for both, and with 
a curious indecision of heart which makes her feelings as change- 
able and uncertain as the colours on a pigeon’s neck. In the en 
Ralph Gavestone, or Mr. Derrick, finds out the real personali a 
my Lady gets drunk, claims her as his wife, is 
arrested by the orders of Sir Richard. He is released 
Mrs. Forest, for whom he has had a “fancy,” as she for him, 
and he ms ee hurt as wanders away into the dark- 
ness, e dies in the most edifying manner, ing in a 
species of blank verse, and nursed 
herself known at the last moment. She has disguised herself as a 
Madame de Castellan, and in this character she appears at Mirk 
Abbey and before herchildren, totally unsuspected a unrecognised, 
There is what is meant to be a pathetic scene when the gold-di 
dies, and the false Madame de Castellan, revealing herself as the 
true Lad | and the still truer Lucy Gavestone, tells her 
drunken blaspheming husband that she “loves him still”; but, 
unfortunately for the author, the scene is only meant to be 
pgy: and does not fulfil its intentions. Ralph’s death makes 
Lisgard’s secret secure; and the unpleasant little facts that 
her children are illegitimate, and that Sir Richard has no more 
legal right to the title and estates than the first beggar met with 
on the road, are concealed from all men’s knowledge. There 
is no one in the book who seems to know the existence of 
such a virtue as truth, and no one who seems to understand 
that straightforwardness is usually accounted a social obligation. 
Even Lad: Lisgard, who is meant to be a very sweet and 
pure and holy creature, tells lies with the best (or worst) of 


them; while Mistress Forest, her confidential maid—our author — 


would say serving-maid, if not tirewoman—shows herself an 
adept at intrigue to an extent hardly to be expected from her 
antecedents, Mr, Derrick with the red beard had wished to make 
this mature maid his wife; and my lady, to prevent a marriage 
which would have been as bigamous as her own, has to confess 
her secret to her dependant, cad to put herself, her children’s name 
and estate and future, at the mercy of her servant. Her doing so 
gives her a devoted slave, not a mistress, as might have been ex- 
— ; and henceforth the two women, Mary Forest and my Lady 

isgard, play into each other’s hands in a manner more ingenious 
than probable, and less edifying than either. They are more like 
two sisters than like mistress and maid; but if this view of do- 
mestic life suits the author of Mirk Abbey, it is not for us to object 
to the terms on which he chooses to make his ladies and their ser- 
vants live together. It does not strike us as being profoundly 
natural ; but that is his affair, not ours. 

Twined in with the main plot is an uninteresting episode about 
horse-racing, which will not enlighten the outside public half so 
much as the letter of Our Sporting Correspondent in any of the 
daily papers, and which, to the sporting world, must necessarily 
pw | weak and tame. It has the same vice of untruthfulness to 
nature which pervades the rest of the book; but a little more 
care would have made it a great deal more bright; and if it is 
too much to ask that it should be natural, we might at least 
expect it to be pleasant. There is another fault in Mirk 
Abbey, and an annoying one—that is, its stilted diction, the twang 
of G. P. R. James, and ‘lank verse, and the “Unhand me, villain! 
kind of style, audible from end to end. The characters talk as no 
creatures in their senses talk in everyday life. Ralph Derrick, who 


is meant to be an ignorant and low-lived man, says, “Albeit I have . 
let fly a bullet before now at men who have wronged me less than — 


he has done.” In all probability he would have said, had he ever 
lived and spoken, “I’ve shot them as riled me before now”; or 
he might have talked of “ saving” or “sending under.” My lady, 
soliloquizing on her misfortunes in having her beloved, brutal, and 
red-bearded husband restored to life, when she cannot recognise 
him because of her children, and speaking of the wickedness of 
committing suicide, says, “ And but that the Almighty has fixed 
his canon against self-slaughter.” ‘Talking to Ralph Derrick across 
Sir Robert’s grave—Ralph not knowing her, though she has recog- 
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nised him with such strange acuteness—and speaking of the love- 
»lucked perhaps a piece of fuchsia when you plig’ troth. 
RK Shick he cies “ Ay, when we plighted troth; and breaking 
a twig in twain—all blossoming then, but now, see, dried to dust— 
ry be a half.” Which is a pretty manner of —~ for a coarse, 
prandy-drinking, illiterate gold-digger like ve Derrick, other- 
wise Gavestone. Then they always “go thither”—no one is so 
prosaic as to go “ there”; they say “he comes even now,” when 
ordinary English men and women would be content with “he is 
coming”; they adjure by “J pray you tell me,” and say “ yonder” 
for the ” and “ thine” for “ yours” ; they call the men “ master,” 
and the women “ mistress ” and “good wench”; they have ’scut- 
cheons of course, and ought to have peaked beards and jerkins and 
doublets, to be in strict keeping with their vocabularies; and alto- 
gether they are as stilted and affected a set of ladies and gentlemen 
as ever flourished through three octavo volumes. This is a great 
blemish, and one that might have been easily avoided. The author 
seems to have written to the cadence of a certain set rhythm; and 
when an author does this, he abandons all chance of simplicity and 
naturalness. It is a fault common enough in young writers, but 
from so practised a hand as that of the author of Mirk Abbey we 
should have way ne pe to find the mistakes of immaturity. 
On the whole, the book is unsatisfactory from every point of view; 
it is not strong enough to be sensational, nor simple enough to be 
truthful; it is stagy and artificial throughout; and what with 
Elizabethan turns of phrase, and the all-pervading uncertainty of 
handling, it leaves on us the most confused impression possible. 
and an odd kind of doubt as to time and place and costume, secon’ 
only to the doubt as to character and lineament, and who the 

ple are, and what on earth they are meant to be and to look 
Tike. Sometimes villains and sometimes heroes, now talking 
slang and now blank verse, said to be brutal yet full of sentimen- 
tality—how are we toclass them? An accurate summary of the 
author’s intentions would help the ordinary critic not a little; for 
at least it is something to know what a man would have said if 
only he had known how to say it. 


HEBREW IDYLS AND DRAMAS.* 


VOLUME of translations from the Greek pastoral poets, 

by Dr. M. J. Chapman, was recently noticed in our columns. 
One distinguishing excellence of those translations is the skill 
with which careful reading of the English poets has been brought 
to bear in rendering kindred forms of thought and language. 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Milton, and many lesser poets, have been 
laid under contribution for classical phrases wherewith to turn ex- 
pressions of Theocritus, Bion, or Moschus. To say that the resulting 
effect is on the whole highly satisfactory, is to say that Dr. Chap- 
man has proved himself a translator of arg pas good taste 
and judgment. Illustrations of the kind that he employed, drawn 
from so many different sources, and tinged with such various 
styles, would infallibly have produced a motley patchwork in 
clumsier hands, or under a less artistic eye. But Dr. Chapman 
contrived that his scattered obligations to these numerous writers 
should be merged in one uniform archaic tint, subdued 
and harmonious, which goes through his work. This seven- 
teenth-century tone is excellently in keeping with Bion and 
Moschus, who themselves aimed at just the same sort of return 
to an older style. And, from another point of view, it is in 
keeping with Theocritus also. It is, indeed, the glory of Theocritus 


that he led the reaction against the false antiquarianism of the |. 
mirror up to |’ 


Alexandrian verse-writers, and dared to hold 
nature. It is not a greater compliment than Theocritus deserves to 
say that, in respect to the poetry of pastoral life, he is at one 
pole, and Rousseau at the other. Still the very boldness and 
originality of his course made it indispensable that he should, in a 
certain sense, idealize bucolic scenes. If the simple charms of real 
country life form the staple of his Idyls, at least those charms 
are present in the most lavish profusion and luxuriance. 
“All things smell of summer most rich, all things of the 
fruit-time”; “ pears roll in abundance at our feet, apples 
at our side”; bees, ng oe and turtle-doves are on du 
incessantly; the trickling fountains are preternaturally cold, 
and the grass “ softer than sleep.” In ting Theocritus, the 
classical quaintness, never grotesque, of Dr. Chapman’s version 
seems in place, because it helps to keep up this light veil between 
a poet’s truth to nature and bleak matter-of-fact. Phrases whose 
magic is to place us under the wide-spreading elms of ancient 
Sicily are none the worse for smelling of Dutch gardens and 
clipped yews rather than of the newest annuals and improved 
-cutters. But when we come to original composition, it 

i3 quite another thing. A writer deeply read in the older 
English poets may have succeeded in translation; but it re- 
mains to be seen whether he can “bear that load of learning 
tightly like a flower,” when he has no guide from whom to 
e his cue for bringing forth things new or old. He must be 
constantly on his guard against the danger of sacrificin wa 
and natural pathos to some dainty conceit met with in his half- 
hours with the best authors, which, though perhaps a familiar 
favourite of his own, may sound frigid and affected to his readers. 
It gives one a dreadful shiver to be brought up in the middle of 


some good lines by a word used in a ludicrously ue sense. 
It is an imperfect consolation to reflect that somebody in the 
seventeenth century—Sir John Suckling, for instance—very likely 
used the word in the same way. e current of one’s feeling 
has been checked ; the ridiculous has in an instant supplanted the 
pathetic; let the poet charm never so wisely, his must for 
the present be in vain. Considering the volume before us as a 
whole, the fault that we have to find with it is that Dr. Chapman 
has not always resisted the temptations with which his own ex- 
tensive reading beset him. He has too often permitted the spirit 
or pathos of his best to suffer by the introduction of a too 
artificial ornament. Take, for instance, this address of Jephtha to 
his daughter :— 

Thou on the ground, fig will bloom ; 
The vine will grow, and give as heretofore 
The rich, ripe clusters ; lilies and roses make 
Earth t ; fountains murmur as before ; 
Summer and Spring will come and pass away, 
But thou no more shalt listen to the song 
Of singing birds; Autumn and Winter crown 
And strip the rolling year—and thou not know it! 
My incompatible, itful child ! 
These are very good lines, and everything goes well till just the 
last. But what a pedant does Jephtha become the instant he has 
called his daughter “My incompatible child”! He m appa- 
rently, “not to be mated’; and we have no doubt that there is 
good authority somewhere for using the word in that sense. But 
that is not the point ; it isa piece of erudition intruded upon a piece 
of pathos; it sets us thinking what it means, instead of thinki 
about Miriam; and all enjoyment of the poetry is at an 


Again, such ons as “uncivil Ammon,” “the saucy 
Ammonite,” i us as being rather affected; and so do 
ese 
While bl love, i 


In the fresh youth of that new-moulted time. 


In cases like these it would be scarcely true to say that the good 
Homer nods, for such blemishes come direct] ly from an excess of 
carefulness. Dr. Chapman’s power of expression has been very 
highly cultivated, and often finds scope in passages which, if they 
do not always combine strength and sweetness, are at least pre- 
eminent for the latter quality :— . 

May I be like my mother in my life! 

Since all who knew her loved her ; whom to name 

Yet makes my father tremble ; whom all praise, 

And now thou weepest as we talk of her. 

I only recollect her in my dreams ; 

Then oft I see a pale face over me, 

And folded arms that open to embrace me, 

And sometimes feel a kiss upon my lips, 

A mother’s kiss—but ever as the » hon 

Breathes light around my bed, the vision flies, 

And so I lose my , and I weep 

Tears not unpleasant. 
The only thing we do not quite like in these lines is oa 
“tears not unpleasant”; it seems scarcely simple enough for the 
rest of the ; but that is a matter of taste. Here are some 
good lines in another style :-— 

When some wild exploit 

Made pale the = mother, who was cursed 

By gentile lips but Jephtha ? When the tribes 

Revolted from the faith, who only scorned 

To be at peace with Ammon ? Only Jephtha! 

And when their burden grew too much to bear, 

Whom did the people choose in their distress 

For leader? Only Jephtha! Such the man, 
It is in of this sort, where he keeps clear of 
phrases, that Dr. Chapman’s facility is most effective. 

Of the “Dramas” which the volume includes it is scarcely fair to 
speak as such, because the author evidently intended them to have 
an idyllic rather than a dramatic character. The subject of one 
is “ Jephtha’s Daughter”; of the other, “Esther.” “ Jephtha’s 
Daughter ” appears to us decidedly the best of the two, and con- 
tains many of great rhetorical merit, too long to extract 
here. There are just one or two points on which we will venture 
to say a few w The characters of the drama appear to us to 
refer rather too copiously to the previous history of the chosen 


ple. For instance, when the nurse compliments Jephtha’s 
Raabe 4a ‘hee looks, Miriam says that she would much 
rather hear 
Of fair Rebecca, or ‘the pear 


ug! 
Into captivity ; how w 

and so on to Pharaoh and the Red Sea. Again, when the chorus 
of Gileadite maidens are waiting for the news from the battlefield, 
they ask Adad le temps, to tell them the 
history of Abimelech; which he proceeds to do in some detail, not 
pane Ba parable of Jotham. There is a reference to this after- 
wards, which really has almost the effect of irony. The chorus see 
a messenger running towards them with tidings of the battle, and 
exclaim :— 


He'll be here, or ere that one 
Could tell good Jotham’s parable, 
_ Orsing the of Miriam—he’s here ! 


So it would seem that a second telling of Jotham’s parable had, in 
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_ point of fact, been to’ out of the question. Then as to the Song 
Mf Miriam, is not at an allusion rather dragged in—rather 
shoppy, in short? Is it conceivable that at the sight of 
a running messenger any man or woman in Great Britain would 
exclaim, “He'll be here ere one could sing ‘ Ye Mariners 


of England ?’” Surely this is not the way to give a national 
colouring to a poem or play; that must be done by joc, 


by the development of character and sentiment, not by cut- 
ne et es Dean Milman’s Hebrews, in the Fall of 
Jerusalem, are a good deal more Hebrew than Dr. Chapman’s, 
without breathing Pinnock’s Analysis of the Old Testament; 
though the Dean had certainly the advantage of being able to 
contrast Jew and Gentile—the Sanhedrim within the city, and the 
Roman before the walls, Jephtha’s Daughter has another charac- 
teristic, shared by some of the Idyls, which is too striking to be 
passed without notice. Here and there we meet with expressions 
=e narrowly on the ridiculous that it is difficult to under- 
stand how Dr. Chapman’s cultivated taste can have overlooked 
them. For instance :— 

Fleet as the roe young Miriam, 

Than any stock-dove gentler far. 


And of Eliezer’s arrival in quest of a wife for Isaac :— 


He comes,—sees lodged his camels,—bathes his feet, 
But, till he tells his message,—will not eat. 


He has his reward, however, when 


The contract pve | made, his conscience white 

Seasoned his meal and slumber with delight. 
We must add that, at p. 251, “High Jephtha sobs.” Consider- 
ing the context in each case, these are instances of bathos; and 
we should very much like to see them banished from a future 
edition of Hebrew Idyls and Dramas, That such an opportunity 
will occur may fairly be expected, both from the exthars estab- 
lished reputation und from the intrinsic merits of the book. 
Our space has allowed us to point out its beauties only in the most 
general way, but we can promise the reader a great deal of 
pleasure from a connected perusal of the pieces. That pleasure 
is interfered with at present by easily removable blemishes, and 
we shall have done good service to the book if our remarks 
should lead to their removal. : 


M. DE TOCQUEVILLE AND MADAME SWETCHINE.* 


ws a considerate conscientiousness not too common among 

editors and aye en M. de Falloux has printed in a 
single volume a newly obtained collection of Madame Swetchine’s 
letters, before issuing his ye new edition of her complete 
works, so that those readers who would not willingly be deprived 
of any portion of her writings need not be compelled to buy any 
part of them twice over. It forms, indeed, {an important con- 
tribution to the knowledge, of the character of one of the most 
remarkable women of the century. To the general reader, who 
may care little for the more spiritual and theological tof a 
many-sided character, this last volume will prove perhaps the 
most interesting in the whole collection of her correspondence, 
from the fulness of detail with which it completes the portrait of 
one of the few great thinkers who by their instructions leave the 
world wiser than they find it. Probably no living man could have 
drawn from De Tocqueville these letters of unreserved confessions 
in which he unveils to Madame Swetchine the real history of 
his inner life, and discusses with her some few of the great mys- 
teries which perplex every seriously thoughtful understanding. 
It is only when to the largeness of the masculine character 
is added the sympathetic nature of the refined and self-disci- 
plined woman that men like De Tocqueville are tempted to 
unbosom themselves with that confidence of true friendship con- 
cerning which so much is written, and of which so little really 
exists in the world. Their correspondence, and in fact their 
friendship, only began when both of them had already reached 
mature age; the first letter p= ng July, ag Up to 
that time, the rare qualities of ame Swetchine scarcely 
been fully called forth by any of the distinguished men who were 
her intimate friends and her frequent correspondents, while the 
ecclesiastical character of the ablest of the number always acted 
in some slight measure in controlling the freedom even of her 
vigorous mind. Women, when devout and profoundly orthodox, 
like Madame Swetchine, invariably feel towards a priest—and the 
case is precisely the same if, instead of being a Roman Prieat, the 
friend is an English parson—as a being to be regarded as some- 
thing apart from the common herd, whose words are to be treated 
with peculiar deference solely because of his clerical quality, and 
whose views are more likely to be true than those of the mere 
layman. Granting, too, the undoubted and abilities of 
the aeoesapiichdd Corn Guéranger, the restorer of the Benedictines 
in France, and the genius and noble rong aye of the Dominican 
Lacordaire, not even the r can be for a moment compared 
with De Tocqueville in that extent of knowledge, that calm- 
ness and solidity of judgment, and that brilliant keenness 
of critical perception which have placed him in the highest 
rank of practical philosophers. Accordingly, as De Tocque- 
ville is never so open, so touching, so purely and simply 


* Lettres inédites de Madame Swetchine, publices par le Comte de 
Fallouz, Paris: Didier, 1866, 


cordial, as whén he writes to the friend of his 
years, so is Madame Swetchine never so thoroughly tasked to 
put forth her powers of thought as when she strives to com. 
prehend a mind most religious and sincere, but rejecting the 
clerical theories of life in which she herself believed. The rapidity 
with which acquaintance ripened into friendship, and the com. 
plimentary terms of the earlier letters—exaggerated as they seem 
when tried by our English ways of talking and writing—give 

lace to the more natural phrases of warm nal re is in 
itself a proof that some strong natural similarity of intellectual 
character must have constituted the real bond between them. In 
one of her earliest letters Madame Swetchine does indeed tell 
her friend what it was in him which she found so irresistibly 
attractive, and why his frequent writing about himself was so pro- 
foundly interesting to her :— 

Tl m’a toujours paru évident que Dieu n’avait multiplié les contréles dans 
sa loi et dans notre conscience que parce qu’il nous donnait la liberté, et que, 
dans le monde extérieur, ces deux mémes termes, liberté et controle, devraient, 
avec des caracttres et des proportions différentes, se retrouver en toutes 
choses. Ne la rencontrant, cette liberté désirable, nulle ye bien complete 
et tout-d-fait & mon gré, je me suis donné le vif intérét de la chercher partout, 
sur tous les points, dans toutes les causes, dans tous les cceurs qui la 
et l’honorent, partout enfin od elle n’est pas & l’état de licence, de simulacre 
ou de machine de guerre, 

In a letter written several months afterwards, in reply to 
another which has been lost, De Tocqueville responds to some 
remark of Madame Swetchine concerning the confidence he 
evidently felt in her, by plainly telling her why he liked her. T, 
appreciate the truth and genuineness of these mutual i 
between an old lady and a mature philosopher, they must be 
criticized from the French point of view alone, or rather not from 
the English point of view of this present day. Our great-grand- 
fathers and great-grandmothers wrote to one another very much 
as Frenchmen and Frenchwomen still write, and it by no means 
follows that, because we are a more blunt, we are therefore a 
more sincere, generation. The is rather long for extract, 
but it is so wonderfully suggestive, and so unfit for mutilation, 
that we must venture on giving it entire :— 

Ma confiance en vous a toujours eu le caract?re d’un instinct naturel et 
involontaire. . . . Des que j'ai été en votre présence, j’ai senti l’attrait 
invincible qu’a toujours eu pour moi le contact de la chaleur de cceur unie & 
la sineérité de l’esprit. je le confesse, ce ne sont ni les qualités émi- 
nentes de votre intelligence, ni méme ce parfum de vertu qu’on respire 
aupres de vous qui m’ont retenu ; c’est cette sensibilité véritable et surtout 
cette sincérité d’impressions et de pensées qui sont si rares et que vous pos- 
sédez. Je ne suis pas de ceux qui ne voient ¢ fausseté et trahison parmi 
les hommes. Je crois qu'il y a beaucoup de personnes sincéres quand il 
s’agit des choses importantes et dans les grandes circonstances ; mais je n’en 
ai trouvé presque aucunes qui le soient dans les petites et tous les jours ; qui, 
& chaque rencontre, montrent l’impression qu’elles ont au lieu de celle quileur 

itrait utile ou agréable d’avoir; qui, méme sur les sujets de la conver- 
sation journalitre, cherchent ce qu’elles pensent réellement et le disent, au 
lieu de chercher, sans égards pour la vérité, ce qui doit sembler ingénieux ou 
spirituel. Voila la sincérité qui est rare, surtout, je dois le dire, chez les 
femmes et dans les salons ou honnéteté méme a mille artifices. Ma pleine 
confiance vous a done été acquise du premier jour, et vous est toujours de- 
meurée. Il m’est méme arrivé avec vous ce qui ne m’est arrivé avec per- 
sonne. Non seulement je n’ai pas craint de vous laisser pénétrer dans ce 
que vous appelez si bien le domaine réservé, mais j’ai senti le désir de vous y 
conduire, et jamais je n’ai eu l’occasion de le faire autant que je l’eusse voulu. 


De Tocqueville in truth, one of those men whose inner 
life was such as the ordinary reader of his books would have little 
dreamed of. To the outer world he would have seemed a man to 
be thoroughly envied, as passing a calm and happy life, sustained 
by a peer an | wisdom, and drawing a ceaseless fund of enjoyment 
from the enlightened study of humanity, past and present, and 
penetrating ieloe? the surface of things only to quicken his own 
enjoyment in the fertility and results of his studies. Yet what is 
the picture presented to us by the man himself in these unreserved 
revelations? He describes himself as frequently under the in- 
fluence of a constitutional melancholy against which he struggles 
in vain. Anything like a cheerful, genial, tranquil enjoyment 
of present pleasures he finds impossible. He complains of a 
ceaseless restlessness of mind, driving him ever to fresh exercises 
of thought and study, and preventing all satisfaction with the 
ends he has already attain In his characteristically profound 
way, he = his finger upon the universal saying that those days 
are our happiest which fly the speediest, as an irresistible proof 
of the misery of human life, every fresh succeeding moment 
sag as pg te as its predecessors, and our joys 

eing rarely so unmingled that we can wish to linger on them. 
Then, again, he dwells on the wretchedness of that loneliness 
of thought and aims into which he is driven by want of sym- 

athy in those among whom his lot is cast. Napoleonism is a 
ead weight upon his heart. He longs to be in accord with 
his generation as an active, patriotic, and cultivated French- 
man ; but it is impossible. H 
him it is only a solitude, while his whole nature rebels at once 
against separation from his fellow-men, and against that tyranny 
over individual liberty and the development of individual 
character against which he and a few others chafe in vain. 
one of these letters he puts his political views into the shape of @ 
definition :— 

Je suis bien de vosre avis que la répartition plus égale des biens et des 
droite dans ce monde est le plus grand objet que doivent se proposer ceux 
qui menent les affaires humaines. Je veux seulement que l’égalité en 
politique consiste & étre tous également libres, et non, comme on l’entend de 
nos jours, tous également assujettis 4 un méme maitre, 
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It is curious, too, to read of his painful anxieties about the 
of his sting Ancien Régime. 
regarded as aboundi e verdict 0: 
- blic and the critics who would sit humbly at the feet of the 
philosophic historian is awaited with such troubled sensi- 
tiveness by the philosophic historian himself :— 

Je songe beaucoup plus [he says] que je ne devrais & la destinée de mon 
livre. Combien je voudrais pouvoir vous dire que, fort des intentions que 

aj eues en l’écrivant et d’un certain sentiment intime de la valeur de 

vrage, j’attends sans inquiétude le jugement de la foule! Je serais 
tres-glorieux de pouvoir me vanter de cela & vous; mais malheureusement 
iJ n’en est absolument rien. Tous les bruits qui me parviennent sur ce livre 
me causent des impressions dont la vivacité me fait honte. Jene m’en 
yeltve un peu qu’en m’en confessant & vous. La plus grande partie de ce 
que j‘entends me fait plaisir. Assurément jusqu’a le présent le résultat 
dépasser mon espérance. Mais voyez comme mon esprit est mal 
pati! Le plaisir que l’approbation me cause se ternit et s’efface vite. La 
critique reste et me chagrine plus longtemps. 

In another letter, after writing much in the same strain, and 
lamenting how impossible he finds it to feel like a reasonable man 
in regard to criticisms on his books, he goes on to say with how 
deep a gloom his whole existence is penetrated by the habitual 
contemplation of the insoluble problem of human life. Longing 
with an intense passion for certainty of knowledge in respect to 
the profound enigma of the existence in which man finds himself, 
his intelligence, he says, wearies itself in fruitless efforts, and he 
can neither penetrate the terrible mystery nor take his eyes off 
from contemplating it. Happy with his wife, and acknowledging 
the real benefit that he derived from her society and from per- 

tual contact with a mind unlike his own, still with a most 
pathetic eloquence he exclaims, “I have relations, neighbours, 
acquaintances; but my mind has no longer either family or 
country.” 

Of the many-sidedness of the sympathetic woman to whom the 
lonely thinker thus unbosoms himself, the letters addressed to her 
other correspondents give many illustrations. Thoroughly devoted 
to the cultivation within herself of that type of the inner spiritual 
life which is characteristic of the best French Catholic writers, she 
retained a vivid interest, not only in the private affairs and opinions 
ofa large number of friends of very different kinds, but in the 
public affairs of France and the world. That the amount of 
self-inspection which is inculcated by this least fanatical of all 
similar schools is excessive and perilous, cannot, we think, be 
denied. For a thousand women in whom it fosters false 
estimates of outer life and of inner feeling, there would pro- 
bably be scarcely one who could retain the healthy activity of 
thought and life, and the uninjured individualism, which are so 
remarkable in Madame Swetchine. As a mere writer, her clear- 
ness and felicity of style are shared by innumerable Frenchmen ; 
but her independence of thought and penetrating power of analysis 
place her far above all ordinary Frenchwomen. As examples, 
take two of the letters to M e de D——,, in one of which 
she expounds the contrast between the reality of English con- 
stitutional struggles and the conventionalities which pass for 
such in France; and in the other, after a page of spiritual 
disquisition containing some of the wisest of her thoughts and 
the happiest of her phrases, passes on to a disquisition on the 
geographical obstacles to a French intervention on behalf of Poland 
which might have been spoken by a rationally liberal statesman 
in the English House of Commons. On the whole, the book is 
not only remarkable for its intrinsic merits, but as furnishing fresh 
food for sorrow at the recollection of the deadening influences of 
the political system whose aim itis to crush, and not to conciliate, 
the intelligence of a people which can produce writers and thinkers 
like Madame Swetchine and her illustrious correspondents, 


DAINTY DISHES,* 


MOBALISTS and biographers generally tell us in their prefaces 
that, if their labour be the means of stimulating one mind 
to desire the precious treasures of knowledge, or of begetting in a 
single heart the disinterested love of virtue, then they shall 
deem their toil more than recompensed. Following the fashion of 
those who thus treat of the so-called greater subjects, the authoress 
of the little manual of cookery before us says that “if the jaded 
appetite of one sick person is stimulated, or one healthy appetite 
= her object will be attained, and any trouble she ma 
ve had in the compilation of the book 3! rewarded.” It 
may seem that the trouble of writing a book, of having it printed 
bound and advertised, is but poorly repaid by the gratification 
of one single healthy person’s appetite ; but this, after all, is oo | 
the spirit of true scientific devotion. Viewed from the hi 
transcendental point, cookery may appear a base and unworthy 
he yp To the mind that is abandoned to virtue and pure intel- 
lect, eating presents itself as an unfortunate accident of life—an 
inseparable accident, it is true, but still having no place among those 
aims and objects which are of the essence of a rational existence. 
he present age, happily for those who live in it, is not an age of 
mistaken asceticism. People are learning that, on the whole, the 
flesh is not a thing to be ashamed of, but that, having got bodies 
with a capacity for health, it is more consistent with reason to 
make the best of them, and even to try to find some pleasure in 
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Receipts collected b Harriett St. Clair. 


tending and strengthening them. The stomach, like Judas Iscariot 
; spierre, and all the other vilified names in his- 
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meline Lott is not a too prejudiced authority, the inmates of the 
Sultan’s harem get even more monotonous and more unwholesome 
dinnersthan those which vex the souls and distress the bodies of ordi- 
nary Britons. It is possible, too, that in the most secluded —~ in 
England you would not vilerancid oil which 
seems the chief component of the rural cookery in Spain. But with 
these qualifications it may be confessed that an average English 
dinner is always inferior, in point of economy, of variety, of whole- 
someness, to the average dinner, in a corresponding of society, 
in other civilized Euro countries. The tedious monotony of 
the dishes is such that in an ordinary house you can generally pre- 
dict, with an approximation to certainty, of what dishes each 
course will consist. Little inventions, pleasant culi surprises, 
new and ingenious combinations, are unknown. If the cook is 
impelled by an unwonted inspiration to make some original may 
the result is indeed a surprise, but by no means a pleasant one. 
the compiler of our new manual thrillingly asks, “‘ What can be 
more unpalatable than the horrible attempts at entrées, dignified 
with some high-sounding French name, made by the general run 
of English cooks ?—the sodden pieces of meat, soaking in a mess 
of flour and butter, commonly called roux, which, with the addi- 
tion of a little melted glaze, forms the English cook’s universal 
idea of a sauce, and which they liberally and indiscriminately 
bestow on fish, flesh, and fowl.” It is perhaps not surprising that 
the contemplation of so ghastly a picture drives the authoress, b 
a natural reaction, into an expression of enthusiasm for “ the well- 
broiled mutton cho , and succulent.”’ But we can- 
not help thinking that the powerful despotism of the chop is 
already a little over-strained, and needs no encouragement from the 
authors of manuals. There is nothing in its way more exasperat- 
ing, when you have really got an appetite, than this practice of 
falling back on the irrepressible chop. A good chop is very good, 
d den is a highly useful versatility about a chop. Looking 
down an hotel tariff, you find the chop figuring alike under the 
heads of breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea, supper, and sundries. But 
suppose you have had to breakfast your “ brown, tender, and succulent 
chop,” one worthy of the italics with which the authoress dignifies 
these epithets, what is to be done for the rest of the day ? the 
imagination to gaze steadily on until seven o’clock at night, with 
only a second and third brown, tender, and succulent chop sparkling 
at the end of the long vista? There is a strange infatuation in 
the extent to which an Englishman carries his mystic worship of 
the chop; and no cook who understands the important truth that 
it is the business of cookery, as of all other departments of the 
philosophy of life, to redress the balance of the human mind, 
ought to encourage a proclivity already so excessive. 
thoughin the fact that, in agg thenumerous books on cookery 
which have ap within the last fifteen years, the comfort of 
the table remains so much below its proper level, we may find a 
sort of reason for adding another to the ea we rather 
doubt whether a mere collection of receipts like those in the 
volume before us is very efficacious. woe oe do not go to the root 
of the evil. The first principles of the table are too unfamiliar in 
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most households, and until they have been mastered, it is of com- 
tively small use to instruct people in details. The compiler 
Rerself gives one good reason why the multiplication of books 
of receipts has not been followed by a corresponding increase of 
ble dishes. Cooks cannot be prevailed upon to follow the 
directions of a receipt. “They think they know as well, 
or better, and if they condescend to employ the ingredients, 
pay no attention to the instructions for their proportion or 
admixture, or the time they may take in cooking,” and “ the 
result is probably a nasty mess, in no way resembling what was 
originally intended.” For this, we may remark, the “ artists” 
who compose manuals of cookery are nearly as much to blame 
as their refractory disciples. Just as religion has its cant, 
so even cookery has its affectations. Like insincere musicians 
and painters and architects, they introduce into their work 
tricks and meaningless flourishes and fantastic ornamentation. 
The keen-eyed cook speedily finds this out, and the dis- 
covery, like “little pitted speck in garnered fruit,” ruins all 
her trust and confidence in the appointed leader. Soyer, for ex- 
ample, in nearly every receipt introduces one or two ingredients 
which look well in print, and sound as if they might give a subtle 
delicious flavour to the dish. In truth, the dish tastes every bit 
as subtle and delicious without them, and the cook, knowing this 
thinks that all the other elements of the process are equally fanciful 
and untrustworthy. Even Francatelli, in many respects so great 
a master, sometimes falls into this error, and instead of making the 
ingredients of a dish as few as possible, rather multiplies them, as 
a writing-master multiplics useless and incongruous flourishes. 
Lady Harriett St. Clair, though in the main very sound, docs not 
escape the tendency of all writing upon cookery. For example, in 
stewing peas she enjoins the addition of a sprig of parsley and a 
sprig of mint. A wise cook, on whom modern civilization had not 
exerted its fatal influence by extinguishing all individuality, would 
at once know that the parsley is mere moonshine, and that two 
sprigs of mint would tell more than a dozen sprigs of parsley. It 
is this taking tithe of mint and anise and cummin, instead of 
sticking to great principles and leading facts, which has made 
manuals of cookery so much less effective than they ought 
to have been. There is no principle, for instance, which, if 
generally practised in English kitchens, would be fertile of so 
many reforms as the simple truth that the art of making 
sauces is the keystone to culinary distinction. The number of 
original meats is uncommonly small. In an ordinary household 
they are confined to beef, mutton, fowls, veal, and pork, and the 
last two are deservedly placed in the index expurgatorius of every 
sound writer on diet. Game, geese, turkeys, and the like are 
exceptional changes, only to be had at certain times. Beef and 
mutton are the chief staple. But is there nothing to be done with 
them except to boil, to roast, and to stew? The ordinary English 
mother of a family of the middle class will dolefully confess that 
she sees no other course open. The great doctrine of sauces has 
never been expounded to this unfortunate being. She has never 
heard, or at all events never understood, that there is a means of 
giving twenty or twenty thousand flavours to her monotonous 
meats, Sauces are, in the operations of cookery, what electricity 
is in the grander operations of nature. Their illimitable expan- 
siveness, their vast transforming powers, cannot be computed, It 
is an extraordinary thing that the negro has aan the powers 
and bearings of this wonderful force with a completeness which 
the most intelligent white can hardly hope to rival ; and this, by the 
way, should be borne in mind when we are discussing the — 
of races. If you give an old negro in Jamaica a bit of dried stock- 
fish and a broken pipkin to cook it in, he will presently give you 
a dish of such exquisite flavour as might create a soul under the 
ribs of death. If you give the same bit of fish to an English cook 
with all manner of copper stew-pans and glaze and roux, and all 
the rest of the paraphernalia, she will by and by serve it up, 
boiled, with melted butter; or else she will suggest that it 
should be thrown away, and that she should broil you a —_ 
instead. The negro, it is true, can go to his woods, an 
cull savoury herbs; but if an Englishwoman cannot exactly do 
this, she can ry aan do a great deal better than she 
actually does. A manual which should expound all this so- 
lemnly and seriously would revolutionize the English dinner- 
table, and there are few things which require a revolution more 
urgently. 

Besides this, it is not merely in single dishes that people fail. 
They are more ignorant still of composition, of the art of devising 
a complete dinner, harmonious in all its parts. And here a 
manual might be of the greatest use. Francatelli appends to his 
little book a list of dinners suitable for the respective months of 
the year. These bills of fare are very good, but then they are all 
bills of fare for dinner-parties, and shed no more light upon the 
arrangement of an ordinary family dinner than a disquisition upon 
velvets and diamonds would upon the ordinary family clothing. 
‘What we want is a list of some twenty modest bills of fare which 
might serve as models for every-day dinners. [If all ladies or all 
cooks possessed a great inventive or creative genius, these would 
be needless. But the creative genius is apparently presumed, and, as 
the presumption is groundless, we commonly get monotonous and 
badly-contrived meals in consequence. Perhaps all these thin 
will come to us in good time. Meanwhile Dainty Dishes may do 
something to help on the work. 
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